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Editorial Comment 


“You Can’t Fool All of the People...” 


OLITICAL and election news is seldom 
Preporied or commented upon in PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, which is devoted to 
problems of municipal administration, but 
the results of the recent municipal elections 
in Kansas City, Missouri, have administra- 
tive implications that justify a departure 
from this general policy. 
Two years ago, Kansas City voters elected 
a mayor and council pledged to a policy of 
replacing political mismanagement and cor- 
ruption with honest, progressive government 
and administration. These elected repre- 
sentatives, after a careful search, selected a 
city manager with a national reputation as a 
professional administrator. During the two 
years that followed, the government of Kan- 
sas City experienced a veritable revolution. 
For over a decade Kansas City had been the 
nation’s “horrible example” of what can hap- 
pen to a city that adopts the council-man- 
ager form of government but not its spirit, 
but during the past two years the city has 
become an outstanding example of the effec- 
tiveness of a competent administration sup- 
ported by aggressive civic leadership. The 
spring elections of 1942 put this new admin- 
istration to its most severe political test. 
Would the “reform administration” be en- 
dorsed by the voters, or was this to be an- 
other case of spasmodic reform? The old 
political crowd was determined to regain 
control of the city hall, and it used all of its 
resources to achieve victory. During the 
campaign it resorted to name calling, appeals 
to local prejudice against “outside” admin- 
istrators, and all of the familiar tricks of 
demagoguery. What’s more, it had money to 
spend, and on election day it had the work- 
ers and the cars to bring the people to the 
polls. But these weren’t enough, and the 
administration was endorsed by a larger 
majority than it had received two years pre- 
viously. 
These are the facts regarding the elections, 
but to us the most interesting facet of these 


elections was suggested by the remarks of 
one of the machine’s organizers who was 
still staggering from the blow of his defeat 
on election day when, as he expressed it, 
the voters seeped up through the floors in 
the polling places like water in a sinking 
ship. “For the last two years Kansas City 
has had the best government in its history,” 
he conceded, “but I didn’t think the people 
knew it.” 

How did the people know it? That is the 
question that interests us as students of 
municipal administration. What is there in 
efficient, progressive administration that ap- 
peals to the ordinary voter? How can the 
everyday business of city administration be 
translated into terms that voters will under- 
stand and support? Our knowledge of the 
Kansas City situation is based upon second- 
hand information, but we are willing to haz- 
ard a few guesses as to what probably hap- 
pened. 

First of all, we are going to dismiss the 
election campaign itself as a secondary influ- 
ence. If campaign funds, political workers, 
and campaign tricks were what counted, the 
old crowd would certainly have won. It is 
true that some of their accusations proved to 
be boomerangs and that their difficulty in 
finding vulnerable spots in the administra- 
tion’s record may have helped the adminis- 
tration’s supporters, but we believe that the 
die was cast before election time. An ener- 
getic campaign was necessary to get the 
voters to act, but we believe that their opin- 
ions were, for the most part, formed prior 
to the campaign. 

How, then, did the people know that they 
had been getting good government? Perhaps 
they knew because they had been told, for 
administrative publicity was emphasized by 
the administration during its two years in 
office. The administration published an in- 
formative and attractive annual report—the 
city’s first report since 1888. It sponsored a 
Know-Your-City show in the municipal 
auditorium, where 40,000 visitors were told 
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what the city was doing—and why and how. 
It opened its offices and its records to press 
representatives, and this policy of frankness 
and cooperation with reporters has resulted 
in a very favorable press. Its chief officials 
—particularly its vigorous and progressive 
mayor—were tireless in bringing the city’s 
story to interested groups of citizens. Yes, 
publicity and reporting must be given some 
of the credit, but we doubt that this was the 
most important factor. What you have to 
tell is more important in the long run than 
how you tell it. 

Our guess is that people of Kansas City 
gained their favorable impression of the new 
city administration not from a few startling 
accomplishments, but from a number of 
minor bits of evidence that, when pieced 
together, presented the kind of argument 
that the lay citizen can and does understand. 
A few illustrations will indicate what we 
have in mind. 

Kansas City voters probably have no bet- 
ter concept than the voters of other cities as 
to what constitutes “efficiency” in city ad- 
ministration. But they do know that for the 
first time in the city’s history tax bills were 
mailed to the taxpayers, who formerly had 
to take the initiative in finding out what 
they owed the city. And they do know that 
“opening an account” with the city’s water 
department now takes only eight minutes, 
instead of 45 minutes or an hour. This is 
the kind of efficiency that all of us can 
understand. 

The people of Kansas City may have vari- 
ous ideas as to what constitutes “clean gov- 
ernment,” but they do know that a citizen 
can now get service by calling the city hall 
directly, instead of by pulling strings through 
some precinct worker. Some of the private 
business interests in the city also know that 
franchises and other municipal privileges 
can no longer be bought for a price, and, 
although some of them have come out second 
best in their contests with representatives of 
the city, they have gained a new respect for 
a government that stands up and fights for 
the public’s interests. 

The “merit system” in public employment 
has a very hazy meaning to most people, but 
it now has a more specific meaning to Kan- 
sas City people who have seen well qualified 
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friends and neighbors who had no “influ- 
ence’’ at city hall secure municipal appoint- 
ments as the result of civil service examina- 
tions. Even those workers who helped to 
win the election two years ago and then were 
disappointed because their labors were unre- 
warded by patronage know that “civil 
service’ and the “merit system” are not just 
campaign slogans. 

Most important of all, the people of Kan- 
sas City have learned that good administra- 
tion is based not upon procedures or 
accounting statements but upon direct service 
to the people. They know, for example, that, 
although the administration practices econ- 
omy in its purchasing of municipal supplies, 
it has instituted a new recreation program, 
with some fifty playfields and recreation cen- 
ters throughout the city. To the thousands 
of citizens, young and old, who are enjoying © 
these new recreational facilities, good admin- 
istration has a very real and personal mean- 
ing. Public service has a new meaning also 
for the citizens whose streets are now re- 
paired promptly—and not just before elec- 
tions; and to the people who live near city 
dumps, which, after years of futile protest 
and pleading, have finally been cleaned up. 
All of these people, and many others as well, 
have been convinced by actual observation 
and benefit that efficiency is not just a polite 
synonym for parsimony and that the “little 
people” have as real a stake in good mu- 
nicipal government as the big taxpayers of 
the city. 

We may be mistaken in some particulars, 
but we feel confident that this is a fairly 
accurate general account of what the people 
of Kansas City knew and of how they came 
to know it. We are sometimes discouraged 
by the tolerance of our voting public toward 
municipal mismanagement and by their ap- 
parent disinterest in the fascinating (to us) 
subject of administration, but we find new 
encouragement in such evidences of popular 
good sense as the results of the Kansas City 
elections. They demonstrate anew that the 
people really do appreciate good administra- 
tion, and they remind us of something we 
are prone to forget—that it is up to city 
administrators to “sell”? good administration 
to the people in terms that the people them- 
selves can understand. 
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Planning Local Services in Wartime 


By VICTOR JONES * 


OCAL governments in the United States 
—counties, municipalities, and special 
districts—are faced today with a crisis 

perhaps more acute than that of the Great 
Depression. The crisis has been growing 
since the beginning of defense preparations 
early in 1940. In the months and years 
ahead, until the war is won and post-war ad- 
justments are made, the impact on local 
government of the increasingly rapid con- 
version of our economy into a total war 
economy will be sharper and heavier. The 
consequences of many of the decisions al- 
ready made and yet to come from the fed- 
eral war agencies will persist for a generation 
or more after the war is over. 

The major and predominant objective of 
our economy during wartime is to develop 
as quickly as possible a fighting force that 
can crush the enemy on whatever front he 
may appear. The realization of this objec- 
tive requires the complete subordination of 
every individual and group activity to the 
production of supplies and their transporta- 
tion to the fighting and productive forces of 
the United States and its allies. This objec- 
tive cannot be achieved on the home front, 
however, solely by conversion of peacetime 
industries to war production and the con- 
struction and operation of new plants. 

The national government is fully cog- 
nizant of the importance of providing for 
the health, safety, and welfare of the work- 
ers and their families. There is also a general 
recognition that the problem is national in 
scope, that it is an emergency problem which 
must be attacked immediately, and that na- 
tional funds must be used to finance its 
solution. Witness the work of the Office of 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Jones, author of the re- 
cently published volume Metropolitan Government, 
was for three years on the staff of the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, before coming to his present 
position in 1941. He is also a part-time staff mem- 


ber of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, Illinois Institute of Technology 


Defense, Health, and Welfare Services, the 
defense housing activities of various federal 
housing agencies, the emergency health and 
sanitation program of the United States 
Public Health Service, the $300,000,000 
“community facilities” program of the Divi- 
sion of Defense Public Works in the Federal 
Works Agency, the Defense Highway Act of 
1941, the allocation of $400,000 to the 
National Resources Planning Board for de- 
fense planning, the Bureau of Governmental 
Requirements of the WPB, and the civilian 
defense equipment program of the OCD. 

Although the prosecution of the war at 
home as well as abroad is the primary re- 
sponsibility of the national government, each 
conversion of a plant from peacetime to war 
production, each construction of a new plant 
or army or navy training center, and the 
construction of each “community facility” 
occurs in an existing or future community. 
All such projects are located in specific 
counties. Most of them are located either in 
or very near to a municipality. Most of them 
are established in metropolitan areas and 
affect many municipalities, counties, and 
special districts of various kinds. 

Do the authorities responsible for the 
selection of sites for war industries and train- 
ing centers base their decisions on a knowl- 
edge of local conditions? Do they consider 
the consequences of alternative sites upon 
the problems of housing and transporting 
workers and of providing sanitary facilities, 
health safeguards, police and fire protection, 
recreation, and schools for the workers and 
their families? Do they consider the pos- 
sibilities of locating plants so that the coun- 
try will not be strewn with ghost towns 
when the war is over? Apparently the loca- 
tion of the powder plant at Charlestown, 
Indiana, in the Louisville area, of the Mari- 
etta plant near Atlanta, and of the huge 
Willow Run bomber plant near Ypsilanti in 
the Detroit area was planned on the basis 
of only a few of the factors involved. Other 
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factors are not considered until construction 
is well under way or the plant has been put 
into operation. 

When federal agencies, other than those 
that select sites, move into the picture and 
begin to plan houses, streets, utility services, 
etc., do they proceed as if they were building 
an entirely new community, or do they 
integrate their plans with those under which 
existing communities expect to guide their 
development? They have proceeded at times 
with little regard to locally prepared plans. 

In most communities, however, there is 
little else that the federal agencies can do. 
Federal agencies agree that they should make 
full use of the assistance that can be sup- 
plied by planning departments and commis- 
sions throughout the United States. But 
they say that “planning agencies are not pre- 
pared to provide the necessary information 
and defense agencies just can’t wait for 
them to get ready.”' Few municipalities are 
in a position to furnish pertinent information 
which has been analyzed and integrated into 
a comprehensive plan. The Municipal Year 
Book for 1942 reports that the planning 
agencies of 53 per cent of the cities of over 
25,000 population do not have a_ budget 
large enough to pay a full-time employee. 
Less than one-fourth (22.4 per cent) of all 
cities over 25,000 have full-time planning 
staff members, and in the 25,000 to 50,000 
population group only one out of 13 cities 
(7.5 per cent) has a full-time staff member. 

In order to bring the full resources of gov- 
ernment into the war, there must be in- 
creased utilization of state and local govern- 
ment. The direction of national policy must 
be decided by the responsible authorities in 
the federal government. The process of fill- 
ing in the framework of national war pro- 
duction policy by the formulation of detailed 
plans is one in which the local governments 
responsible for community services, facilities, 
and protection can profitably participate. If 
both parties are competent and if there is a 
genuine desire to use the experience and 
knowledge of each, federal agencies can 
secure invaluable assistance from local agen- 


1 American Society of Planning Officials, News 
Letter, March, 1941. 
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cies in planning the execution of general 
policy. Part of this planning will be the de- 
termination of the extent to which local 
authorities will participate in the actual ex- 
ecution of projects. 

Apart from: the value to federal agencies 
of genuine consultation with competent local 
agencies, local communities have a vital in- 
terest in all wartime construction within or 
near their boundaries. The community must 
adjust itself to this expansion, whether it is 
planned to fit into a comprehensive plan of 
community development or not. And once 
the war is over, the wartime additions to the 
city’s industrial or social structure will be 
there for better or for worse. 

How can local governments fit themselves 
to participate in the cooperative planning of 
the execution of national policies in their 
own communities? 

State and local officials, as well as cit- 
izens, are aware of the necessity of coor- 
dinated planning and action in military 
affairs and in war production management. 
Local officials, for example, have complained 
bitterly about the dispersion of responsibility 
for defense housing among the army, navy, 
and many civilian agencies. Have they con- 
sidered that each and all of the federal 
agencies must face a dispersion on the local 
level of authority and responsibility among 
a multitude of counties, municipalities, 
school districts, park districts, etc., and, 
more often than not, a similar dispersion 
within each local unit? 

Most of the war production activity is 
located in metropolitan areas. Even powder 
plants are being located in unincorporated 
sections of metropolitan areas. The construc- 
tion and operation of a war industry, regard- 
less of its site, affect, in various degrees, the 
whole metropolitan area. Early in the de- 
fense program, the construction and opera- 
tion of shipyards at Richmond, California, 
and at the Mare Island Navy Yards in 
Vallejo drew workers who lived in all parts 
of the San Francisco Bay metropolitan area. 
Additional workers and their families moved 
into the area and settled not only in Rich- 
mond and Vallejo but throughout the East 
Bay. All the municipalities in the East Bay, 
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the regional park district, the municipal 
utility district, numerous school districts, 
and small fire, health, and sanitary districts, 
and the county governments were affected by 
the necessity of providing services for an 
increasing population. The problem around 
San Francisco Bay and in every other metro- 
politan area is today many times larger and 
more complicated. 

The Detroit area has before it the pros- 
pect of an industrial expansion that will 
bring into the area as many thousands of 
new workers and members of their families 
as settled there in the twenties. The loca- 
tion of the huge Naval Arsenal and Tank 
Plant in Warren Township, Macomb 
County, and the Ford bomber plant at Wil- 
low Run are part of a trend to locate new 
plants, large or small, outside the boundaries 
of the central city and frequently outside 
the boundaries of any incorporated munici- 
pality. Employees at the Willow Run bomber 
plant alone and the lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, etc., who will service them will with 
their families amount to approximately 500,- 
000 people. Apart from those who are 
already housed somewhere in the metro- 
politan area and who will have to be trans- 
ported to and from work, shopping, recrea- 
tion, etc., thousands of families will have to 
be housed. Are they to be housed in settled 
communities and moved back and _ forth 
through a vast mass transportation system, 
or are new communities to be built within 
walking distance of the plant? Will the new 
community be one large municipality or a 
group of small municipalities? 

In any event, potable water must be pro- 
vided. Sewage must be disposed of in such 
a way that the water supply will not be 
affected or that one part of the area will not 
suffer from the refuse and offal of other 
parts. Adequate water for use in war indus- 
tries must also be provided. Contagious and 
epidemic diseases must be ferreted out and 
isolated if they are not to spread their havoc 
over the entire metropolis. Good and ade- 
quate schooling must be available to every 
child in the community, particularly so since 
many of the new settlers will come from 
regions where schooling has not been ade- 


quate. Even apart from the demands of 
civilian defense, the police force in the area 
needs to be well-manned and equipped and 
to have quick access to all parts of the com- 
munity. Conflagrations and migrant bac- 
teria pay no more attention to boundary 
lines than do fleeing criminals. Gasoline and 
rubber rationing requires an entirely new 
approach to the problem of providing ade- 
quate and properly located transportation 
facilities. 

These and many other problems cannot be 
solved by the action of any one unit of local 
government, even with unlimited financial 
aid from the federal government. Most of 
the money for such “community facilities” 
will, of course, come from the federal gov- 
ernment. It will be spent in ways that seem 
to Washington to meet immediate and par- 
ticular needs, without regard to all the inci- 
dental or long-run consequences, unless local 
governments are prepared to present com- 
prehensive community development plans 
into which emergency plans can be quickly 
integrated. 

There is not enough time in the present 
emergency, even if it were otherwise feasible, 
to consolidate all units of local government 
into one metropolitan government. There are 
several things, however, that can be done 
now: 

1. The mayor, manager, or whoever the 
chief administrator may be, can develop a 
planning attitude within his own administra- 
tion. Each operating agency, as well as staff 
and auxiliary agencies, has undoubtedly 
developed work programs to solve existent 
or chronic problems. This, however, is not 
sufficient. A conscious effort must be made 
to recognize emerging problems so they can 
be studied and plans prepared to keep them 
from arising in an acute and critical form. 

2. Each governmental unit should imme- 
diately establish a planning agency. If one 
already exists which is inactive for lack of 
funds or because it is not interested in plan- 
ning, it should be immediately reorganized 
and given an appropriation sufficient to em- 
ploy a technical staff to assist in guiding the 
wartime expansion of the community. 
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Small municipalities, not financially able 
to support a full-time technical planning 
staff, can arrange with each other to employ 
technicians under a joint agreement. With 
the tendency to locate war industries outside 
the central city, the absence of community 
planning in the small suburbs can seriously 
affect the development of the entire metro- 
politan area. Four-fifths of the suburbs in 
the 140 metropolitan districts have a popula- 
tion of less than 10,000; over three-fifths of 
less than 5,000; almost a fourth have less 
than 1,000. 

3. County planning agencies should be 
established, where they do not exist, to plan 
the development of unincorporated areas. 

4. An agency with jurisdiction over the 
entire metropolitan area should be created to 
assist municipal planning agencies, particu- 
larly in the smaller municipalities, and to 
coordinate the various municipal plans into 
a metropolitan plan. The California State 
Planning Board is directed by statute to 
divide the state into planning regions, but 
thus far it has only designated Los Angeles 
County as a regional planning district. 
Since the war started, official planning agen- 
cies have been established in the Puget Sound 
area, the Portsmouth (N. H.) area, and the 
Hampton Roads area. 

If an official agency cannot be established, 
cooperative arrangements can be made be- 
tween local governments in a metropolitan 
area to secure consideration of the area-wide 
aspects of local plans. The mayor of De- 
troit, acting as defense coordinator, has 
appointed a Regional Planning Committee 
for the Metropolitan Detroit Defense Area, 
to function as a fact-finding, advisory, and 
coordinating agency. The state planning 
commission and the city planning commis- 
sion of Dearborn and Detroit are repre- 
sented on the committee, along with the 
Engineering Society of Detroit, Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council, Huron- 
Clinton Parkway Authority, FHA, Wayne 
County Bureau of Taxation, and the cities 
of Pleasant Ridge, Ferndale, Highland Park, 
Grosse Pointe, Dearborn, Trenton, Ypsilanti, 
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Ann Arbor, Romulus, and Detroit. A tech- 
nical staff has been formed by a loan of 
personnel from the various agencies holding 
membership on the committee. Comprehen- 
sive studies of housing, transportation, and 
utilities are already under way. Basic data 
will be secured from the agencies directly 
concerned, “and the information will be 
clarified and coordinated for presentation to 
public officials and agencies at all levels of 
government in order that these problems 
may be solved as quickly and economically 
as possible with the utmost possible regard 
for the fundamental and long-term interests 
of the entire metropolitan area.” 

5. This regional organization, whether cre- 
ated by statute or by agreement, should take 
the initiative in establishing contacts with 
the federal war and production agencies. The 
American Society of Planning Officials sug- 
gests, furthermore, that it be made “the 
single point of initial contact. . . . On the 
initiation of specific projects they should 
promptly channel the contacts into the hands 
of the particular defense authorities and 
planning agencies directly concerned.” 

6. It is particularly important that there 
be consultation among units of local govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas in the planning 
of public works programs for post-war con- 
struction. A compilation of projects pro- 
posed in various city halls and court houses 
does not constitute a regional plan. Further- 
more, federal grant agencies will undoubt- 
edly look more favorably upon project pro- 
posals which fit into a comprehensive plan 
for the metropolitan area than upon projects 
proposed by single units. 

7. The responsible administrative chiefs 
of the local governments involved must be 
in constant touch with all the planning that 
is being done, either through planning 
agencies or operating departments, to be in 
position to make the necessary decisions 
wisely and quickly. Planning is not a substi- 
tute for management, but it is an_ indis- 
pensable aid to management. 


2 Detroit City Planning Commission, The Plan- 
ner, March, 1942. 
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Municipal Fire and Police Forces in 1942 


The information in this article is based on fire and police department 
data shown for each of 1,062 cities over 10,000 population in THE 
MunicipaL YEAR Book, 1942, which came off the press on May 8. 


HE uniformed services of the typical 

city—its police and fire departments 

—account for about one-fourth of the 
general fund expenditures and an even larger 
proportion of the total payroll. Because of 
their prominence among city departments 
and their importance in plans for national 
defense, this summary of police and fire 
departments, gathered early this year and 
published in the 1942 Municipal Year Book, 
is presented here. 


PoLticE DEPARTMENTS 


Number of Employees. There are 106,712 
police employees in 1,062 of the 1,072 cities 
over 10,000 population, a slight increase over 
the total number employed in 1941. This 
total includes both civilian and uniformed 
employees. The number of employees per 
1,000 population for all cities over 10,000 is 
1.72 as compared with 1.68 in 1941 (Table 
1). There was a slight increase in the num- 
ber of employees in all population groups. 
This ratio, however, is heavily weighted by 
the 14 largest cities. The ratios for each 
population group diminish with decreasing 
size except in the 100,000 to 250,000 group. 
There is a wide variation within each popu- 
lation group; in the largest group the high- 
est number of employees in a single city is 
approximately twice that of the lowest, and 
in the 25,000 to 50,000 group the highest 
number is six times that of the lowest. 

Police Salaries. Median entrance salaries 
for patrolmen range from $1,530 in cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population to 
$1,843 in cities of over 500,000. Maximum 
salaries for patrolmen range from $1,750 to 
$2,400. The median maximum salary is 
higher in each population group than in the 
preceding one, except for cities of 250,000 
to 500,000 population. The median for this 
group is $36 lower than the median for cities 
between 100,000 and 250,000 population. 


The difference between median entrance 
and median maximum salaries in the various 
population groups ranges from $220 in the 
smallest city to $557 in the largest. 

Differences between population groups are 
smallest in entrance salaries and greatest in 
chiefs’ salaries: the median entrance salary 
is only $360 larger in the most populous 
cities than in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 pop- 
ulation, but the median maximum salary is 
$650 larger, and the median salary of police 
chiefs is $4,895 larger. 


TABLE 1 


POLICE AND FIRE EMPLOYEES PER 1,000 
POPULATION BY POPULATION GROUPS 








No. of Full Time 








Population Group Paid Employees Per 
1,000 Population 

Police Fire 
Over SOO ROD 2... .i:0csz ee 1.31 
250,000 to 500,000. Reet: 1.39 
100,000 to 250,000.............. .. 1.49 1.43 
50,000 to 100,000... se Svtee 1.45 
25,000 to 50,000..... a Se 1.27 
10,000 to 25,000..... , a 1.06 
All cities over 10,000..................... 1.72 1.33 





Expenditures. Total expenditures for 1,008 
cities over 10,000 were $4.45 per capita for 
the year 1941, as compared with $4.38 for 
1940, while salary and wage expenditures 
were $3.81 per capita in 1941 as compared 
with $3.71 per capita in 1940. Salaries and 
wages composed 85.6 per cent of the total 
police expenditures in comparison to 84.7 
per cent in 1940; this per cent shows little 
variation with population except as between 
the largest and smallest cities. It should be 
remembered that total expenditures, in 
which personal services bulk large, are a 
reflection of the number of police employees 
and salary levels. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that the larger cities which have many 
more employees per capita as well as higher 
average salaries will consequently pay a 
considerably larger per capita bill for mu- 
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nicipal police protection (see Table 2). 

Retirement Systems. Of all cities of more 
than 10,000 population, two-thirds have 
some kind of retirement plan for police em- 
ployees, and 76.8 per cent of the 715 cities 
with such a system make some payment 
to the retirement fund. All except four of 
the cities over 100,000 reporting information 
(five cities not reporting) have a retirement 
plan for police employees, while only about 
54 per cent of all cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 have a retirement system. 
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police cars have two-way radio. In 1941 
only 35.5 per cent and in 1940 only 26 per 
cent were thus equipped. In the four popu- 
lation groups from 10,000 to 250,000 there 
are now more two-way than one-way radio 
police cars. Eighty-one per cent of all police 
cars have some radio equipment, as com- 
pared to nearly 75 per cent in 1941. There 
has been a decrease in the number of police 
cars with only one-way radio—17.1 per cent 
of the cities over 10,000 have only one-way 
radio in 1942, as compared to 22.5 per cent 


TABLE 2 


POLICE AND FIRE EXPENDITURES IN 1941 BY POPULATION GROUPS 








Police Department Expenditures 


Fire Department Expenditures 














; Per Cent So Sag Per Cent 
Population Group Per Capita Salaries Per Capita Salaries 
Salaries and Wages Salaries and Wages 
and Wages Total of Total and Wages Total of Total 
Sg eee $5.97 $6.78 88.0 $2.93 $3.99 85.5 
Fo | | ee 2.96 3.64 81.3 2.83 3.44 82.4 
100,000 to 250,000. 0.00... eee eee 2.95 3.54 83.4 2.93 3.60 81.3 
SOOO tO TODO... nce eecnccancecccosone 2.74 3.27 83.6 2.75 3.39 81.0 
ce eae 2.40 2.88 83.5 2.40 3.16 75.9 
oo) | | | a aca eee ene 1.91 2.34 81.7 1.74 2.42 72.0 
Ce eae 3.81 4.45 85.6 2.92 3.55 82.2 





Motor Vehicles. The typical city has 
approximately 40 to 50 per cent as many 
motorcycles as it does all other motor 
vehicles. For all cities over 10,000 there 
are approximately two cars and one motor- 
cycle for each 20 employees, and relative to 
the number of employees, smaller cities are 
much more highly motorized than the larg- 
est cities. The number of all motor vehicles 
(motorcycles and other motor vehicles) per 
100 police employees varies only slightly 
between the five smallest population groups, 
while the number for cities over 500,000 is 
less than one-half that for cities between 
10,000 and 25,000 (see Table 3). 

Radio Equipment. The use of two-way 
radio has continued to increase rapidly. All 
cities above 250,000 population and all but 
one between 100,000 and 250,000 have radio 
cars. The percentage of cities in the 50,000 
to 100,000 population group with radio cars 
increased from 94.3 to 96.2 per cent; in the 
25,000 to 50,000 group from 86.8 to 92.0 
per cent; in the 10,000 to 25,000 group from 
64.2 to 72.2 per cent. 

The 1942 Municipal Year Book shows 
that over 45 per cent of the total number of 


in 1941, and 31.4 per cent in 1940. The 
number of cities having radio-equipped mo- 
torcycles has increased from 27.9 (in 1941) 
to 31.1 per cent (in 1942) of all cities over 
10,000 population reporting (Table 3), while 
1,780 out of 4,726, or 37.7 per cent, of all 
motorcycles have some radio equipment, as 
compared with 35.5 per cent in 1941. Forty- 
four cities reported a total of 120 mo- 
torcycles equipped with two-way radios, 
whereas only 20 cities reported such equip- 
ment in 1941. 

Crime Rates. The 1942 Municipal Year 
Book contains data on crime rates for popu- 
lation groups and for individual cities. The 
wide variety of factors affecting crime rates 
is discussed, and their indiscriminate use in 
making comparisons between cities, even in 
the same population group, is discouraged. 


FrrE DEPARTMENTS 


Number of Emtloyees. Cities over 10,000 
average 1.33 full-time paid fire department 
employees per 1,000 population (Table 1). 
This is approximately the same as the 
average for 1941. The highest average num- 
ber of fire department employees (1.45 per 
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1,000 population) is in cities between 50,000 
and 100,000 population and the lowest (1.06 
per 1,000) in cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 population. Although the Year Book 
includes individual city data for cities hav- 
ing volunteer fire departments, those cities 
in which over 50 per cent of the employees 
are volunteer have been excluded entirely 
from the summaries of number of employees 
and expenditures. 

For the first time, the Year Book pre- 
sents data on the number of full-time fire 
prevention employees for cities of over 
25,000 population. In the 357 cities report- 
ing, 2.13 per cent of total fire employees 
were assigned to fire prevention work. The 
highest percentages were in the 25,000 to 
50,000 group (2.31 per cent) and in cities 
over 500,000 (2.45 per cent). 

Salaries. The spread between median en- 
trance and median maximum salaries ranges 
from $180 in cities between 10,000 and 
25,000, to $312 in cities between 100,000 
and 250,000 and to $512 in cities over 
500,000. Differences between population 
groups are smallest in entrance salaries and 
greatest in chiefs’ salaries: the median en- 
trance salary in the smaller cities is $1,500 
and in the larger cities $1,843, and the 
median chief’s salary is $2,040 in the smaller 
cities and $6,850 in the larger cities. 

With only two exceptions, median salaries 
for firemen are higher than corresponding 
median values reported in the 1941 Year 
Book. One exception is the median maxi- 
mum salary for firemen for cities over 
500,000, but for this group the lowest and 
first and third quartile values have increased 
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over those reported last year, while the 
highest ($3,000 in New York City) has 
remained the same. The other exception is 
the fire chief’s salary in cities of 10,000 to 
25,000, but the lower median value this year 
is due to the inclusion of salaries below 
$1,200 which were excluded last year. How- 
ever, the maximum chief’s salary for this 
population group is $200 larger than the 
corresponding figure last year. These larger 
median salaries reflect salary increases given 
to municipal employees during 1941. 

Expenditures. Total per capita expendi- 
tures vary rather consistently with the size 
of the cities (see Table 2). Expenditures 
for salaries and wages were 82.2 per cent of 
total expenditures in 1941, as compared to 
80.8 in 1940, and 81.3 per cent in 1939 for 
fire departments in cities over 10,000. The 
$3.55 per capita total expense for fire de- 
partments in all cities over 10,000 in 1941 
is exactly the same as for 1940, but per 
capita expenditures for salaries and wages 
in 1941 were $2.92 as compared to $2.87 
in 1940. 

Of the 662 cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 population, 51 per cent reported hav- 
ing more volunteer than full-time paid fire- 
men. Of the 272 cities reporting the method 
of payment to volunteer firemen, 18.4 per 
cent pay lump sums to the companies, 16.9 
per cent pay a monthly or annual salary, 
19.5 per cent pay on the basis of hours 
worked, 14.0 per cent pay on the basis of 
the number of fires, and 6.2 per cent com- 
bine two of the foregoing bases of payment; 
25 per cent of the cities between 10,000 and 
25,000, however, make no payment what- 


TABLE 3 


Potice Motor VEHICLES AND RApIos BY POPULATION GROUPS 











Radio Equipment on Vehicles 











os La son a Per Cent of Reporting Cities Having — 
ehicles No.o : 5 " 
. Said No. All No. of One-Way Two-Way One- and Motor- 
Pomation Group“ storeeles) epcies_ Vehicles Ces “Tadio’ “Radio Tyo Way Care oes 
Per 100,000 Pop. Employees ing Only Only Cars Radios Radios 
Over 300400 ................ E59 6.6 9.6 14 14.3 7.1 78.6 100.0 57.1 
250,000 to 500,000........... . 20.5 7.9 19.1 22 18.2 9.1 72.7 100.0 81.2 
100,000 to 250,000.............. 17.4 10.0 17.6 55 9.1 34.5 56. 100.0 58.2 
50,000 to 100,000... 18.1 8.9 19.0 106 13.2 42.4 40.6 96.2 51.9 
25,000 to 50,000...... 17.4 8.3 19.6 212 11.8 59.9 20.3 92.0 45.3 
10,000 to 25,000..... . WS 7.3 20.1 652 20.2 44.3 7.7 72.2 18.6 
All over 10,000..................._ 17.3 7.6 14.5 1,061 17.1 45.5 18.3 80.9 31.1 
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soever to volunteer firemen. 

Retirement Systems. Of the 1,072 cities 
of more than 10,000 population, 733, or 68.4 
per cent, have some kind of retirement plan 
for fire employees, and 70.8 per cent of the 
733 cities with a system make some payment 
to a retirement fund. Eighty-eight of the 
92 cities over 100,000 (two not reporting) 
have a retirement plan for fire employees, 
while only 374, or 56.5 per cent, of the 
662 cities between 10,000 and 25,000 have 
a retirement system. 

Number of Fire Stations. There has been 
a slight increase in the number of fire sta- 
tions in all population groups during 1941, 
the average for all cities over 25,000 being 
7.4 per 100,000 population as compared to 
7.3 at the beginning of 1941. The number 
of stations ranges from 4.8 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in cities over 500,000 to 10.9 sta- 
tions in cities of 25,000 to 50,000. 


Radio Equipment. One-way equipment is 
predominant in cities above 250,000 and, to 
a lesser extent, in cities from 25,000 to 
100,000, but two-way radio is more com- 
mon in cities from 100,000 to 250,000. A 
total of 132 cities report one-way two-way 
radio equipment on fire apparatus. It can 
safely be assumed that any city with radio 
equipment on fire apparatus also provides 
such equipment on one or more officers’ cars, 
Eighty cities have radio equipment on offi- 
cers’ cars but not on fire apparatus. 

Fire Losses. The Year Book shows the 
fire loss per capita in 1941, the average 
annual fire loss per capita for the five years 
1937-41, the fire loss per building fire, and 
the number of building fires per 1,000 popu- 
lation for each city of over 25,000 popula- 
tion. The loss per building fire in 1941 
showed a steady increase in each higher 
population group. 


Management Methods 


IX. Research and Planning in Management 


An inquiring attitude among municipal officials points 
the way toward more effective municipal policies. 


ITY managers are professional men 

who pride themselves upon the appli- 

cation of technical skill in the man- 
agement of their cities’ affairs. They know, 
in the many decisions they must make daily, 
that the better they understand a problem, 
the more likely they are to make a sound 
decision. One manager has said that he is 
constantly gathering information through 
extensive reading and study of magazines, 
books, and research bureau reports, from 
correspondence with officials in other cities, 
through consultation with professional men 
in the community, and from technical and 


* Epitor’s Note: This is the ninth of a series of 
articles based on a survey by the International 
City Managers’ Association. Helpful comments 
and suggestions in the preparation of this article 
were supplied by James S. Dean, C. A. Harrell, 
‘ Bryan Miller, Don K. Price, and H. L. Wool- 

iser. 


professional associations. However, if the 
busy manager must gather his own informa- 
tion, he will have little time to use the data 
in planning or formulating policy. Successful 
management depends in large part upon the 
quality and amount of constructive thinking 
by the manager. 


Wuat Is GOVERNMENT RESEARCH? 


Research, then, is basic to planning, and 
planning is basic to administration and man- 
agement. The term “research” is used very 
loosely here to include any type of investi- 
gation which has as its purpose the collection 
and preliminary analysis of facts and ideas 
about a problem which the manager and his 
department heads must solve. Such research 
may be done by the manager himself, by 
someone in his office, by the operating 
agencies, by an auxiliary agency, or even by 
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someone outside the government. It may be 
done by reference to published works on the 
subject, by consultation with professional or 
technical associations or experts, by elab- 
orate surveys, by informal investigations, by 
sending officials or employees on field trips, 
or through conferences of technicians or 
officials. 


THE NEED FOR RESEARCH 
The kind of research needed by the man- 
ager is determined by the problems he faces 
and the decisions he must make. In the first 
place, the manager is called upon to advise 
the city council, and in discharging this 
function he must formulate policies and crit- 


icize policies proposed by others, either from, 


within the administration, from the council, 
or from outside the government. One man- 
ager has recently said that the “lion’s share 
of the manager’s job is, or should be, the 
formulation of plans and the correlation of 
plans formulated by his subordinates.”' The 
function of the council is to determine legis- 
lative policies and to participate in their 
formulation. The council is not organized to 
collect all the information it needs upon 
which to base its actions. Much information, 
of course, will come to the council from 
specially interested groups or individuals. 
The primary source of information, however, 
is the manager. And even information which 
the council receives from outside sources 
should be examined and often reinterpreted 
or supplemented by the manager. 

The council, for instance, will decide 
whether to construct an airport, where it will 
be located, and how it will be financed. The 
council cannot make intelligent decisions on 
these points, however, unless the manager or 
the appropriate department head has in- 
quired into problems of airport location, 
design, construction, financing and admin- 
istration. The manager must secure all in- 
formation which is pertinent to the decision. 
For example, the selection of an airport site 
may affect the population and land-use pat- 
terns of the neighboring area. Information 





1 Roy S. Braden, “City Management for Tomor- 
row,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, December, 1941, 
p. 359. 
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of this kind would probably not be furnished 
by engineers, and the manager will have to 
see that the city planning agency conducts 
the necessary investigations to make it avail- 
able. 

Another example of the extent of investi- 
gations a manager must often make before 
recommending action to the council arose 
from a council’s request that the manager 
prepare an ordinance to regulate the supply 
and distribution of milk. In assembling in- 
formation upon which the ordinance and a 
comprehensive report was based, the man- 
ager “used as sources the United States 
Public Health Service, the state department 
of health, the veterinary department of the 
state college, the local milk producers’ associ- 
ation, and groups representing the pasteuriza- 
tion plants, local restaurant operators, board- 
ing houses, and others. Information also was 
secured from a number of other cities in the 
state on their milk inspection methods. These 
data, when assembled together with some 
printed matter relating to milk sanitation 
secured from magazines and books, formed 
the basis for the preparation of the milk 
ordinance now in effect.” 

After the general lines of policy have been 
laid down by the council, the manager and 
his department heads must still formulate 
and determine administrative policy. This 
consists of filling in the details of council 
policy and of adjusting existing administra- 
tive policy to changed conditions. The oper- 
ating agencies are constantly planning pro- 
grams and their technical execution. Part of 
the task of over-all management is to see 
that the heads of operating agencies are alert 
to the possibilities of study and investigation 
as a basis for their work programming. The 
better the department heads understand the 
problems with which their agencies are con- 
cerned, the more helpful they are to the 
manager in devising general administrative 
policy, either in formal staff meetings oz in 
informal consultation. 

In only a few cities do the operating de- 
partments have regularly assigned research 
personnel. If the city is not large enough for 
the departments to employ research workers, 
research can still be done by the operating 
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personnel wherever inquiry, investigation, or 
evaluation is desirable. This is merely acting 
according to the old saying that one should 
look before leaping. Research of this kind 
generally will be undertaken, unless the 
operating agency has settled down into the 
rut of always doing the same thing in the 
same old way; of considering that what 
seemed good enough for yesterday is good 
enough for today. 

The manager is also concerned that the 
operating agencies keep abreast of new oper- 
ating methods and procedures. The manager 
himself cannot be technically competent in 
the many and complex activities of modern 
city government. But he can make certain 
that the public works department is investi- 
gating recent developments in street paving 
materials and is applying new methods wher- 
ever possible; that the police chief recog- 
nizes a problem in police communications 
when it arises; that the fire department 
searches for methods of preventing fires as 
well as fighting them. 

Procedures, methods, work programming, 
and organization of operating departments 
often can be appraised more effectively by 
someone outside the operating agency who 
has observed administrative practices in sev- 
eral agencies and who understands the man- 
agement implications of departmental oper- 
ations. The aim of management, however, 
is the effective and efficient accomplishment 
of the objectives of the government. Ad- 
ministrative research, therefore, must be 
done by persons who also understand the 
functions and tasks of the operating de- 
partments. 

The one point in management where ques- 
tions of policy and its execution always 
meet is in the preparation of a budget. The 
planning of municipal finances should be 
based upon the planning of municipal activi- 
ties and of ways to implement these ac- 
tivities. In most cities a budget is looked 
upon as a formal document in which 
amounts of money are entered in columns 
opposite items which are descriptive of ma- 
terial and services but not of governmental 
activity. Budget-making, then, is looked 
upon as the drafting of a document, rather 
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than the relating of new plans to old plans 
and the re-examination of current activities 
and operations. 

Research becomes the basic element in 
the process, if budget-making is conceived 
as a continuous and rigorous scrutiny of 
operations, policies, facilities, and work 
methods. The budget process should chal- 
lenge the entire basis of operations, suit- 
ability of policies, efficiency of methods, 
economy of equipment and facilities, 
reorganization of departments — in short, 
nothing should be taken for granted just 
because it has been done in such and 
such a way in the past. Budget-making, or 
research for this purpose, becomes a contin- 
uous task of the manager and his assistants, 
of all his auxiliary agencies, and of al! the 
operating units. 

The results of research obviously may not 
always be used immediately, but recom- 
mendations made over a period of years may 
be based on careful and continuous study 
and restudy of a problem. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


The employment of specialized research 
workers or the creation of special research 
agencies in the city government is not neces- 
sary before policy and administration can be 
formulated on the basis of available and 
pertinent information. In the smaller cities, 
inquiries, investigations, and appraisals of 
programs, policies, and work methods will 
have to be made by the manager, by his 
assistant, or by the operating personnel. 
A trained administrative assistant can han- 
dle most of the city manager’s research work 
on special problems. It is important, how- 
ever, that the manager develop in the de- 
partments a favorable attitude toward in- 
quiry. In the medium-sized cities a more 
formal organization for research can be de- 
veloped. Several cities have statisticians in 
the police, fire, and health departments to 
whom general or special research projects 
are often assigned. Cities of this size usu- 
ally have specialized auxiliary personnel who 
can undertake investigations of procedural, 
accounting, purchasing, personnel, or budg- 
etary problems. In the larger cities, special 
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research sections can be developed in the 
operating departments, and an administra- 
tive research agency established, perhaps in 
the budget bureau, as a staff aid to the 
chief administrator. The research agency 
can develop its own reference library, or a 
separate municipal reference library can be 
established. 
Whatever the local 
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time and the work for the above comes 
out of the city manager’s hide.” But 
whenever possible the manager should sys- 
tematically delegate research to any agency 
or employee who is qualified to make the 
investigation. 

2. The manager should see that the op- 
erating agencies understand the importance 





situation, however, 
certain general obser- 
vations may be made 
about the organiza- 
tion of research: 

1. The manager 
should, wherever pos- 
sible, delegate re- 
search to subordi- 
nates. The ultimate 
responsibility for in- 





The need for research on the part of 
municipal officials rises from the inescapable 
fact that decisions have to be made. Every- 
one must choose between alternatives even 
if the choice is between acting or not acting 
.. . A trained administrative assistant can 
handle most of the city manager’s research 
work on special problems, but it is impor- 
tant that the manager develop among de- 
partment heads a favorable attitude toward 
inquiry into all possible angles of a given 
problem before final action is taken. 


of research, under- 
take inquiries on their 
own initiative, and 
keep abreast of re- 
search and technical 
developments in their 
fields. Administrative 
reports should inform 
the manager of the 
results of depart- 
mental inquiries that 
affect the planning of 








terpreting the facts 
and making recommendations for action 
rests solely upon the manager. This in 
itself is time consuming. The city man- 
agers who supplied information for this 
study reported that they spent on the aver- 
age one hour of a nine-hour day planning 
current activities and future work. An addi- 
tional one and one-half hours was spent in 
conferences with department heads, which 
involves some administrative and policy 
planning. The remainder of the -nine-hour 
work day was devoted to activities that are 
necessary, but are not conducive to thinking 
about and solving policy and administrative 
problems. “A city cannot afford a manager,” 
it was said in the first article of this series, 
“unless it can give him time to think.” 
Whatever amount of time a manager has 
to devote to planning his decisions, he can 
conserve it for the job he alone can do by 
delegating to others the collection, classifica- 
tion, and preliminary analysis of facts. Many 
managers give research assignments to ad- 
ministrative assistants, auxiliary agencies, or 
to operating agencies. The situation in the 
smaller cities, however, is illustrated by the 
comment of a manager that “any research 
done in this city is done through the city 
manager’s office. This applies to budgets, 
personnel, staff, planning, etc. Usually the 


public policy and the 
management of the city government. Either 
the administrative assistant or the budget 
agency should regularly review general and 
special administrative reports for such impli- 
cations and to identify emerging or unsolved 
problems requiring investigation. 

3. Full use should be made of all sources 
outside the city government. Each local 
community itself contains civic, professional, 
or industrial agencies that may have studied 
municipal problems. Even though their ap- 
proach is an interested one, their data might 
be very helpful to the manager or the de- 
partments. Nearby universities and colleges 
are another research resource which city 
managers can tap. The state university par- 
ticularly, if it contains a bureau of public 
administration, can be helpful. Many state 
and federal agencies are available for con- 
sultation, are often an important source of 
data, and in some instances may make local 
surveys on request. For use in connection 
with local planning the National Resources 
Planning Board has published a guide to the 
services and data available in 46 federal 
agencies (Federal Aids to Local Planning, 
Washington, 1941). Local governments 
through their state leagues of municipalities 
should urge state planning boards to com- 
pile and publish similar information about 
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services and data available from state gov- 
ernment agencies. 

4. Minimum organization for research 
requires that someone be responsible for 
knowing where to turn for information. 
The manager and his department heads 
are probably unacquainted with the ex- 
tent and variety of matters that have 
been studied by various governmental 
agencies. Whenever a problem rearises, a 
new study or survey is ordered and the same 
ground is covered again in collecting the 
basic data. One thing that an administrative 
assistant could do is to catalogue, by subject 
matter and location, all existent studies 
made by an agency of the city. The man- 
ager and his department heads could then 
clear with this central file before undertak- 
ing or assigning any research project. This 
practice would not relieve the interested per- 
son from making a new analysis of the data, 
in the light of the problem which is being 
studied. It might, however, save time and 
money in collecting data. One would have 
to be very careful in using old data, to keep 
from being satisfied with existing data, when 
they are almost but not exactly the data 
needed. The job of cataloging departmental 
studies and surveys might be assigned to the 
city planning agency. Many of these data 
in the departments will be basic to city plan- 
ning, and the planning agency will want to 
use them. A central file of information on 
the research skills of personnel in the operat- 
ing and auxiliary agencies would enable the 
manager to make effective assignments. 

The manager should also have a survey 
made of the sources of information on the 
major fields in which managerial or broad 
policy problems arise. The Municipal Year 
Book, published annually by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, contains 
a list of professional organizations and 
sources of information in the various fields 
of municipal activity. The reference division 
of the public library can perform a public 
service in assisting the manager and other 
public officials by (1) notifying department 
and bureau heads of recent books and 
pamphlets received in their fields, (2) build- 


ing up a pamphlet collection of materials in 
fields of interest to public officials, (3) main- 
taining a file of clippings about city activi- 
ties, and (4) collecting a complete file of 
the published reports of governments in the 
area. 

Professional and technical associations and 
agencies provide limited consulting and in- 
formational services to local governments. 
Most managers report that they regularly 
seek information and advice from their state 
league of municipalities and the organiza- 
tions of public officials at 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago, and elsewhere. These as- 
sociations, and other technical and profes- 
sional associations, carry in their files much 
information of value to individual cities and 
provide a limited consulting service to their 
members. 

In many instances, of course, the data and 
interpretations received from outside the 
government can be adapted to apply to the 
particular problem at hand. However, they 
must be carefully and critically scrutinized 
as if the data had been gathered in the 
city hall. 

The need for research in government 
arises from the inescapable fact that deci- 
sions have to be made. Everyone must 
choose between alternatives, even if the 
choice is between acting or not acting. The 
wisest choice is more likely to be made if 
the situation in which the decision is to be 
made is thoroughly understood, and if the 
probable results of the various possible de- 
cisions are clearly and fearlessly faced. This 
can be done without an elaborately organ- 
ized research agency, although the gather- 
ing of pertinent information and its analysis 
as a basis for planning and action can be 
facilitated by special organization for 
research. But the important factor, regard- 
less of the size of the city or its organiza- 
tion, is the existence of an inquiring atti- 
tude on the part of municipal officials and 
employees. Only when this attitude is com- 
mon to the whole administration, from the 
manager down, will foresight and delibera- 
tion be applied to the work of the city gov- 
ernment. 
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News of the Month 











CITIES AT WAR 
OCD Reorganization 


HE President in an executive order of 

April 15 established a Civilian Defense 
Board to advise and assist the director of 
OCD. The Board consists ‘‘of the director, 
who shall serve as chairman, the Secretary 
of War, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the director of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, and 
such other members as the President may 
designate.”” The following additional mem- 
bers were named by the President: Earl D. 
Mallery, executive director of the American 
Municipal Association; Mayor Maurice J. 
Tobin of Boston; Governor Harold D. Stas- 
sen of Minnesota; and Red Cross Chairman 
Norman H. Davis. Under the order the 
OCD is directed to facilitate relationships 
between various federal agencies and the state 
and local governments and to “take steps to 
secure the cooperation of appropriate federal 
agencies . . in meeting the emergency 
needs of such states and communities in 
such a manner as to promote the war 
effort.” According to the official announce- 
ment, the operating functions of the new 
agency are two-fold: (1) To work out plans 
and programs for the protection of life and 
property against war hazards, such as air 
raids, including (with the cooperation of 
state and local authorities) the recruiting 
and training of civilian auxiliaries; (2) To 
mobilize a maximum civilian effort in the 
prosecution of the war, including the enroll- 
ment (in cooperation with state and local 
authorities) of volunteers to assist in carry- 
ing forward the total war program. 


Federal Aid 


The War Production Board has approved 
OCD purchase and allocation of pumper 
trailer units as part of the auxiliary fire- 
fighting apparatus to be provided under the 
recent $100,000,000 appropriation. How- 
ever, under the restrictions imposed by 
WPB, no such trailers will be equipped 
with rubber tires. The specifications as ap- 
proved by WPB provide that the wheels 
used on all such trailers shall be wood with 
steel rims, or shall be of all metal con- 


struction (either of the disc or steel-spoke 
type). The trailer bodies will be constructed 
of wood with metal reinforcement. Contracts 
on other fire-fighting equipment, including 
front-mounted pumps and self-contained mo- 
tor and pump “skid” units, were let early 
in April and called for 60-day delivery. 


Civilian Defense Schools 


A fifth school, patterned after those at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Stanford University, 
Texas A & M, and Amherst College, was 
opened April 19 at the University of Mary- 
land. Another school is scheduled to open 
at the University of Florida on May 17. Two 
additional schools are to be started in the 
near future, one in the “Middle West” and 
the other in the “Pacific Northwest.” Re- 
cruitment for the schools is handled through 
the OCD regional offices. They are primarily 
designed to provide training in technical sub- 
jects for firemen, policemen, and other per- 
sons who are qualified to serve as instructors 
for civilian defense training programs in 
their respective states and communities. The 
schools, which run two weeks each, are 
financed from OCD funds, but the instruc- 
tion is given almost exclusively by Army 
officers. 


Civilian Construction Forbidden 


WPB Conservation Order L-41 issued on 
April 9 forbids the start of new publicly 
and privately financed construction not vital 
to the war program and costing more than 
$5,000, unless specific permission is obtained 
from the WPB. Permission must also be 
secured for residential construction, except 
maintenance and repair work, if the esti- 
mated cost is $500 or more. Applications 
for authority to start construction are to be 
filed with the local offices of the Federal 
Housing Administration on forms which may 
be obtained at any of the district WPB or 
local FHA offices. In the case of public 
roads, however, application is made by or 
through the Public Roads Administration of 
the FWA. Only emergency project applica- 
tions should be filed, and plans for these 
should be so drawn that minimum use is 
made of critical materials. Work now in 
progress will not be halted under the gen- 
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eral terms of the order, but the way was 
left open for later shut-down of current work 
if the materials being utilized should be 
deemed essential for diversion to the war 
effort. The WPB has set up criteria to 
govern the FHA in examining applications 
for permits. 

The Housing Priorities Branch of WPB 
has requested municipalities which have 
building codes in effect to withhold the 
granting of permits authorizing construc- 
tion until the applicants offer documentary 
proof that the projects in question con- 
form to the requirements of the so-called 
“stop” order. The chief of the Housing 
Priorities Branch has pointed out that ‘one 
of the most effective and expeditious means 
of preventing nonessential construction is 
to withhold permits authorizing construction 
required in those communities which have 
building codes.” 


Coordinating Water Supplies 


Illinois will be divided by the Illinois State 
Division of Sanitary Engineering in coopera- 
tion with the State Defense Council into ten 
emergency water zones. Each zone will be 
headed by a coordinator, a waterworks en- 
gineer located centrally in the zone, who 
will be responsible for the listing of emer- 
gency waterworks equipment available in his 
zone, will direct the distribution of available 
equipment and supplies in case of emer- 
gency, and will organize and train a local 
corps to handle operations and repair work 
in connection with plant and distribution 
under emergency conditions. 

The New Jersey legislature has created a 
state water authority and appropriated funds 
for its program. The state water authority 
will facilitate interconnection of the various 
water supplies within the state. In Nassau 
County, New York, plans to interconnect 
43 public and private water districts on Long 
Island, New York, are being made in order 
to strengthen its water systems to meet 
emergency demands. 


Mutual Fire Aid 


The League of Wisconsin Municipalities 
has distributed a special bulletin suggesting 
mutual fire aid agreements among Wisconsin 
cities and towns, including a sample resolu- 
tion. A mutual aid plan has already been 
proposed by the city of Stevens Point for 
municipalities in that area. The Mississippi 
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legislature in its recent session granted 
statutory permission to municipalities to 
send fire apparatus outside municipal limits 
and use rural highways without being liable 
for damage to persons and property. Cin- 
cinnati’s recently enacted blackout ordinance 
authorizes and directs the city manager “to 
confer with other county authorities in the 
Cincinnati urban district within and without 
the state of Ohio . . . in the preparation of 
orders, rules, and regulations . . . to the 
end that unified community protection may 
be effective to the highest degree possible.” 

New York City, Westchester and Nassau 
counties, and Hudson County, New Jersey, 
are operating under a mutual protection plan 
providing for extensive interchange of fire 
equipment in the event of disastrous fires. 
Under this plan New York City can draw 
on the facilities of 154 departments in the 
three cooperating counties, and it in turn is 
to supply assistance to any of these counties 
in the event of enemy attack. 

The Michigan legislature has passed two 
laws to advance rural fire protection. One 
authorizes creation of rural fire protection 
districts, maintained by special assessment, 
in more than one township. Another new 
law authorizes boards of supervisors in coun- 
ties of over 230,000 population (Kent, Oak- 
land, and Wayne counties) to establish by 
two-thirds vote a county fire department for 
the benefit of rural areas. 


Post-War Planning 


New York State has taken a step in long- 
term planning which is without precedent in 
any state. New laws passed in April create 
a State Commission for Post-War Public 
Works Planning, consisting of the director 
of the state budget, state superintendent of 
public works, chairman of the state council of 
parks, state commissioner of housing, the 
director of the state bureau of planning in 
the division of commerce, and the chairmen 
of several legislative committees. One of the 
duties of the Commission is “to prepare and 
maintain current progress information on the 
design of post-war projects by municipalities 
of the state,” and the Commission has been 
given the authority to secure from any local 
government “such assistance and data as will 
enable it to properly carry out its activities 
and effectuate its purposes.” A post-war 
planning and capital reserve fund of $450,- 
000 is provided for the preparation of plans 
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and specifications. It is planned that about 
four per cent of the total cost of the con- 
struction of any project will be used for 
actual plan making. 


Blackout Ordinances 


To facilitate blackout control, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Jackson, Mississippi, have en- 
acted ordinances requiring owners of busi- 
ness establishments to place electric switches 
outside doors, so air raid wardens can 
extinguish lights. San Francisco has modi- 
fied its requirements for the amount of 
illumination used as warning signals at street 
repair jobs. Protection from sabotage in 
blackouts is the objective of a new Seattle 
ordinance requiring registration with the 
chief of police of persons having authority 
to enter business establishments. 


Portland Adopts War Code 


The WPA codification project sponsored 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service and the League of Oregon Cities has 
compiled a special war code for the city of 
Portland. All the ordinances passed specifi- 
cally to facilitate the administration of the 
city government in the time of war have 
been included and it is intended that any 
further ordinances of this nature will be 
placed in this code. It is anticipated that 
most of the provisions of the code will be 
repealed after the war emergency has passed, 
and that such provisions that are considered 
necessary for peace time administration will 
be placed in the other ordinance codes ac- 
cording to their subject matter. Among sub- 
jects included in the war code are emergency 
police regulations, rights and duties of citv 
employees, emergency construction provi- 
sions and plumbing standards, city purchases 
of materials and supplies, housing and other 
provisions for civilian maintenance, and ex- 
plosives. 

Priorities 

Delivery of materials and equipment used 
for maintenance, repair, and operation, not 
eligible for adequate ratings under any of 
the existing preference rating plans, nor cov- 
ered by a rationing plan (as for tires), nor 
obtainable without priority assistance. should 
be requested on application form PD-1A. 
This form supplanted the former Preference 
Rating Form PD-1 as of March 15. and is 
considerably broader in scope. PD-1A is 
also used for obtaining materials and equip- 
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ment for expansion of utility services and for 
construction equipment. Only one product 
or class of products should be applied for 
on each individual PD-1A form. 

With regard to handling priorities for 
emergency repairs various regional or dis- 
trict field offices of the War Production 
Board have been empowered to handle re- 
quests by telegraph to Washington. In- 
formation is required from the local gov- 
ernment so as to enable the district office 
to fill out form PD-333 which is telegraphed 
to WPB in Washington, cleared through the 
Bureau of Governmental Requirements and 
the commodity or industrial branch con- 
cerned, and telegraphic authority extended 
through the local district field office. 

Cities desiring to purchase a truck or 
trailer must apply on form PD-310 to a 
“local allocation” office of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. If the proposed pur- 
chase is proved by the ODT and the WPB, 
a “certificate of transfer” is issued, which 
enables the applicant to purchase the equip- 
ment from any dealer able to supply the 
vehicle. Police, fire, health, and water sup- 
ply and sanitation services are in the highest 
of five “usage classifications” set up by the 
WPB for its own guidance in approving 
purchases. The WPB ruled on April 15 that 
neither uniforms nor fire hose may be or- 
dered with the A-10 preference rating given 
cities by order P-100. 

Chlorine may be purchased by municipal- 
ities by endorsement of an A-2 rating on the 
purchase order. . . . Office machinery, ex- 
clusive of typewriters, may not now be pur- 
chased or rented unless such transaction is 
granted an A-9 or better rating on a PD-1A 
or PD-3A. . . . Typewriters, both stationary 
and portable, are now rationed by the local 
rationing board. Application to purchase is 
to be made on form R-401. 


Miscellaneous 


Insurance. Under an act signed by the 
President on March 27 the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has created a War 
Damage Corporation which will provide 
through reinsurance for protection against 
loss of or damage to property which may 
result from enemy attack, including any ac- 
tion taken by the armed forces of the United 
States in resisting enemy attack. Insurance 
will extend to city-owned property on the 
same basis as to private property. 
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Transportation. The Office of Defense 
Transportation of the WPB on April 27 
made it clear that in questions involving 
substitutions of buses for streetcars public 
convenience must be considered secondary 
to rubber conservation. It was held that 
bus service put into operation in certain 
sections of Kansas City, Missouri, for a 
trial period from January 1 to April 15 
must be discontinued and streetcars put 
back into service. This decision was based 
on an order issued on March 2 which pro- 
hibited substitution of buses for streetcar 
or train service on existing rail routes. It 
is anticipated that gasoline rationing in the 
eastern states will result in creating serious 
local transportation problems in large cities. 

Salvage. The mayors of all cities were 
asked on April 24 by Maury Maverick, chief 
of the Bureau of Governmental Require- 
ments of the WPB, to take the initiative in 
local drives to make traditional spring house- 
cleaning a means of increasing the flow of 
rags, metals, and rubber to the nation’s war 
machine. It was suggested that mayors 
could set an excellent example by order- 
ing a thorough housecleaning and salvage 
search on all municipal property. 

War Bonds. The sale of war savings 
bonds and stamps is being pushed more 
vigcrously by state and local officials. Many 
cities have adopted payroll savings plans 
and are investing trust and sinking funds in 
such bonds. In New Rochelle, New York, 
payroll deductions are turned over to a sav- 
ings and loan association which keeps the 
money and buys bonds for the employees. 
thus minimizing clerical work for the city. 

Coal. Cities buying ccal from mines and 
wholesalers will be required to pay 5 per 
cent interest on the amount of the coal bill 
and on prepaid transportation charges unless 
payment is made within ten days after the 
due date. These regulations by the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division provide that the due 
date from which interest is figured is the 
20th of the month following the month in 
which shipment is made. 

Air Raid Sirens. The National Defense 
Research Committee has recently developed 
a powerful sound generator and several man- 
ufacturers are working on production designs 
for this equipment. As of May 1 no large 
sirens were available for distribution, but 
the War Production Board agreed to extend 
an A-3 rating to cities for air raid sirens. 
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Residence Requirement for Solicitors 


HE United States Supreme Court on 

April 13 denied certiorari in the case of 
Bohnke et al. v. People of the State of New 
York, which in effect affirms the ‘action of 
the New York Court of Appeals [287 N.Y, 
154, 39 N.E. (2nd) 478] in upholding a 
six-months residence requirement in an ordi- 
nance of a village in New York State. This 
ordinance prohibits solicitors from peddling, 
soliciting, or distributing handbills, notices, 
or advertising matter upon any private resi- 
dential property without consent of the 
occupant of the premises, except in the case 
of bona fide businessmen having at least six- 
months residence in the municipality. This 
case involved members of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses who distributed leaflets containing 
information about that organization. The 
appellants had contended that the ordinance 
was unconstitutional because it abridged the 
right of freedom of speech, press, and wor- 
ship in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and contained a discriminatory classi- 
fication predicated on six months’ residence 
in the village in violation of the equal pro- 
tection clause. 

Another recent decision on handbills was 
handed down by the District Court of Ap- 
peals of California on February 18, which 
held that the Los Angeles ordinance which 
prohibits commercial handbill distribution is 
a valid exercise of the police power. The 
ordinance prohibits street photographers 
from handing order cards and envelopes to 
persons whose pictures they have just taken. 


Court Clears Way for “Prudent 
Investment” as a Rate Base 


“THE Supreme Court of the United States 
on March 16 apparently cleared or 
pointed the way for constructive public 
utility regulation through legislative and 
administrative provisions. It upheld the 
Federal Power Commission on all the issues 
raised in an interim rate order affecting the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America 
and Texoma Natural Gas Company. The 
order provided for a rate reduction of $3,- 
750,000 annually, to be effective September 
1, 1940, on the basis of the full evidence 
presented by the companies (prior to the 
conclusion of the investigation). 

The case arose out of the administration 
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of the Natural Gas Act of 1938. Neither the 
decision itself, nor the opinion by Chief 
Justice Stone, would arouse any special inter- 
est regarding the problems of utility rate 
control. They present no direct shifts with 
respect to basic factors and procedure. But 
the concurring opinion by Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy promises vital changes 
for the future. While the particular issues 
were limited to the provisions of the Natural 
Gas Act, the three judges feared that the 
opinion by Chief Justice Stone might involve 
general commitments with regard to judicial 
review and the bases of decision. To clarify 
the situation, the concurring opinion pre- 
sented two matters of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, with bearing not only on the pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act, but on all 
rate regulation. 

First, the three judges considered the gen- 
eral power of judicial review under the Con- 
stitution. They pointed out that rate control 
is a legislative function; that originally the 
Supreme Court had rejected the doctrine of 
judicial review of rates fixed by legislative 
authority, but that this position was sub- 
sequently modified and reversed. Second, 
they discussed the basis of review and de- 
cision whether rates are constitutional. For 
this purpose, in the famous case of Smyth v. 
Ames (1898), the Court adopted “fair value” 
as the yardstick. This measure, however, 
involved “reproduction cost” as the primary 
or dominant element. The concurring opin- 
ion held that the consideration of reproduc- 
tion cost has been particularly paralyzing to 
the public efforts of regulation. 

Regarding the Natural Gas Act, which in 
itself provides for judicial review, the con- 
curring judges concluded that the Federal 
Power Commission “is now freed from the 
compulsion of admitting evidence on repro- 
duction cost,” and that it “may adopt, if it 
chooses, prudent investment as a rate base.” 
As to general application to rate control, the 
three judges will apparently oppose the con- 
tinuance of judicial review. leaving to legis- 
lation and administration the full power and 
responsibility. If, however, judicial review 
is continued, they will doubtless approve the 
rejection of reproduction cost and the adop- 
tion of prudent investment; they will avoid 
judicial nullification of rates except where 
confiscation is conclusively evident. And 
this is likely to be the position of the Court 
as a whole; its definite establishment will 
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probably appear in some case not far in the 
future. If it is adopted, then the way will 
be clear for constructive legislation to pro- 
vide definite objectives, standards, and pro- 
cedure, so that regulation can be carried out 
systematically as a regular job of administra- 
tion. — JoHN Bauer, director, American 
Public Utilities Bureau, New York. 


Tort Suits Eliminated by 
Administrative Methods 


HE city of Lynchburg, Virginia (44,- 

541) has all but eliminated tort suits 
against the city through a system of admin- 
istrative settlement which has more than 
paid for itself by the savings in court costs 
alone. This plan was adopted about 15 years 
ago when the city council authorized the set- 
tlement of tort claims where the amount of 
the settlement did not exceed $100. The city 
treasurer was directed to pay such sum out 
of unappropriated city funds at the request 
of the city attorney. The purpose of the 
resolution was to provide a prompt and inex- 
pensive remedy for those damaged by mu- 
nicipal acts and to do away with the 
publicity which naturally results when a 
claim is considered by the council. 

The first step in this procedure of admin- 
istrative settlement is the filing of the claim. 
The claimant, or his lawyer, gives a state- 
ment of the facts relating to the claim to the 
city attorney within 60 days after the injury 
occurs. The claim is then promptly referred 
to the appropriate department for investiga- 
tion. Pictures of the scene of the damage are 
taken. Doctors and others are interviewed. 
And in a few days the claimant receives the 
decision of the city attorney. 

The policy of the law department is to 
reject all claims wherein the city is clearly 
net liable either because of the governmental 
function defense or because of the facts of 
the case. If there is a probability of mu- 
nicipal liability, however, the city attorney 
will settle the claim rather than go into 
court. As a rule, the settlement is for out-of- 
pocket expenses only, such as doctor bills, 
hespital charges, and so on. 

During a recent 12-month period, 13 such 
claims were settled by the city attorney’s 
office. They totaled $577 and averaged 
$44.38. The settlements ranged from $5 to 
$100, with $35 being the median. Five of 
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the claims were presented by lawyers and 
eight by injured parties. The average settle- 
ment in the case of the former was nearly 
twice as large as in the case of the latter. 
Perhaps the explanation for this lies in the 
fact that lawyers generally are involved in 
the more serious cases. Ten of the claims 
were for personal injuries, and three were for 
property damage. 

These settlements are the result of careful 
consideration. In no case since the system of 
administrative settlement was inaugurated 
has a rejected claimant gotten judgment 
against the city. Indeed, small settlements 
frequently are made where the city’s fault is 
only slight on the theory that such pay- 
‘ments, in effect, buy “good will” for the city. 
Everything points to the fact that the han- 
dling of the system has been fair and just, 
striking a happy mean between the interests 
of the claimants and the interests of the city. 

The existence of an administrative remedy 
for the settlement of tort claims has not, in 
the opinion of T. Gibson Hobbs, Lynchburg’s 
city attorney, increased the number of such 
claims. It has, he believes. perhaps reduced 
the number of illegitimate claims because of 
the absence of publicity —Grorce A. WARP, 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Virginia. 


Self-Insurance Saves Detroit $70,000 
in 18 Months 


ETROIT, Michigan, has saved $70,000 
during the first one and one-half years’ 
operation of a self-insurance fund for mu- 
nicipally owned property. The self-insurance 
plan was established by ordinance on May 
21, 1940, by setting up a fund of slightly 
more than $100,000. During the first 18 
months of operation, $4,504 was paid out of 
the fund for fire losses suffered by the city 
street railway and the election commission, 
and damages to an electric motor owned by 
the lighting commission. The balance in the 
fund, following payment of a public lighting 
inspector’s salary, was set aside as reserve 
for future losses. Had coverage been obtained 
through private insurance companies for the 
18-month period the city would have paid 
out approximately $75,000 in premiums to 
cover the $4,500 in losses. 
One advantage of self-insurance is the 
saving of 30 to 50 per cent of the amount 
paid in insurance premiums which goes to 
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defray the expense of the business. Addi- 


tional savings can be realized, when a city 
is self-insured, through the low loss ratio 
common on municipal property, and through 
interest earnings on premiums paid into the 
fund. 

A number of other cities either have self- 
insurance funds or carry very little or no 
insurance on city-owned property. Cities 
with self-insurance funds include Philadel- 
phia and Providence, and cities that carry no 
insurance and have provided no fund include 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Rochester, Seattle, and Washington, 
D. C. Chicago and Milwaukee carry insur- 
ance on cnly a small portion of their prop- 
erty. 


Montclair Takes Post Card Poll on 
Reducing Municipal Services 


ONTCLAIR, New Jersey (39,807), has 
completed another post card survey of 
public opinion as an aid to the town commis- 
sion in its consideration of the annual budg- 
et. The survey was conducted in the same 
manner as the previous one in 1939 (PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, May, 1939, pp. 138-40). A 
four-page printed statement of the problem 
by the commission’s budget committee and 
the president of the board of education, and 
a summary of the proposed budget were 
mailed with a ballot on a business reply post- 
card to 8,775 names on the addressograph 
mailing list of the water bureau. 
Approximately one-third of the cards were 
returned as compared with a return of 25 
per cent in 1939. The following results were 
obtained: “Shall householders be required to 
place garbage, ashes, and trash out at the 
curb?” NO: 76 per cent. “Shall library serv- 
ices be reduced?” NO: 53 per cent. “Shall 
the recreation program be abandoned?” 
YES: 52 per cent. “Shall lighting on resi- 
dential streets be cut in half?” NO: 72 
per cent. “Shall special police protection at 
school crossings be abandoned?” NO: 81 
per cent. As a result. of the survey, the com- 
mission continued all services in the 1942 
budget. The recreation program, which was 
begun three months before the poll, was 
continued, despite the small adverse vote, 
because the commission felt it had not been 
under way long enough for the people to 
judge its worth. 
Three of the services had been included in 
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the 1939 poll. Reduction in library services 
was favored by 67 per cent of the returns 
in 1939 as compared with 47 per cent in 
1942. To the less specific question in 1939, 
“Do you favor reduced street lighting?” 57 
per cent of the returns were negative. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent were in favor of 
reducing garbage, trash and ash collections 
from three to two times per week.—STUART 
M. WEAVER, executive secretary to the board 
of commissioners, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Cities Follow Various Methods to 
“Realize” on Tax-Foreclosed Land 


Y acting as their own real estate sales- 

men or listing properties with the local 
real estate board, many cities are disposing 
of land which has become a tax liability 
through tax delinquency. For example, Dun- 
kirk, New York, which started foreclosure 
proceedings about a year ago on more than 
one thousand parcels of property delinquent 
for four years or longer has restored to the 
tax rolls land assessed at more than $250,- 
000. The property was sold either to the 
former owner for full amount of taxes and 
penalties or to some other buyer at whatever 
price it would bring. More than $75,000 in 
back taxes was paid up in the process. 

Bellingham, Washington, set up a $5,000 
revolving fund to buy properties foreclosed 
by the county for taxes and against which 
delinquent local improvement taxes are owed 
the city. The city sells the property on a 
deferred payment basis, with a 6 per cent 
interest charge on the unpaid balance. 

Tucson, Arizona, clears the title on prop- 
erties it acquires for non-payment of special 
assessments, then lists the land for sale at a 
price set by a council committee on the basis 
of value of surrounding properties. When 
sales are slow, lots are listed with the local 
real estate board at prices permitting sales 
commissions. The city’s present holdings of 
688 parcels are looked upon as a kind of in- 
vestment “against the time when a need for 
money may arise.” 

Newspaper articles and radio announce- 
ments are used in Denver, Colorado, to in- 
form the public that the city owns and 
controls many pieces of tax-reverted prop- 
erty available for private purchase. In the 
last four years, 11,621 lots have been sold 
for $627,321. 
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Supreme Court Permits Commercial 
Handbill Regulation 


|S ard gnedad ng imposed by municipali- 
ties upon the circulation of commercial 
handbills are not subject to the same con- 
stitutional limitations imposed upon other 
types of publications. This has often been 
contended and supported at least indirectly 
by the courts (Regulation of Handbill Dis- 
tribution—Legal Problems Involved, Report 
No. 136 of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, May, 1940). The United States Su- 
preme Court on April 13 in Valentine v. 
Chrestensen, further clarified this question 
by holding that the constitutional prohibi- 
tions against the abridgment of the freedom 
of the press and speech do not apply to 
“purely commercial advertising.” 

This case arose when Chrestensen, who 
owns a former United States Navy subma- 
rine which he exhibits for a stated fee, 
moored it at a pier in the East River in 
New York. He prepared a handbill adver- 
tising his enterprise but was advised by the 
police that the distribution of commercial 
advertising matter on the streets violated 
Section 318 of the Sanitary Code, but that 
this restriction did not extend to “informa- 
tion or a public protest.” Chrestensen then 
printed on the reverse side a vigorous pro- 
test against the action of the city dock de- 
partment in denying him facilities for the 
exhibition of his submarine. That handbill 
contained no advertising matter on that side. 
Upon again being restrained by the police 
under this section of the code, respondent 
brought action to enjoin the police from in- 
terfering with his business and the injunc- 
tion was granted [34 Fed. Supp. 596, Affd. 
122 Fed. (2d) 511]. 

In reversing the decree of the courts be- 
low the question was held to be whether the 
application of the ordinance to the re- 
spondent’s activity was, in the circum- 
stances, “an unconstitutional abridgement of 
the freedom of the press and of speech.”’ The 
United States Supreme Court concluded in 
part that “ ... The question is not whether 
the legislative body may interfere with the 
harmless pursuit of a lawful business, but 
whether it must permit such pursuit by 
what it deems an undesirable invasion of, 
or interference with, the full and free use 
of the highways by the people in fulfillment 
of the public use to which streets are dedi- 
cated. . . . It is enough for the present pur- 
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pose that the stipulated facts justify the 
conclusion that the affixing of the protest 
against official conduct to the advertising 
circular was with the intent, and for the 
purpose, of evading the prohibition of the 
ordinance. If that evasion were successful, 
every merchant who desires to broadcast 
advertising leaflets in the streets need only 
append a civic appeal, or a moral platitude, 
to achieve immunity from the law’s com- 
mand.” 

The section of the New York City sani- 
tary code which was involved in this im- 
portant case reads: 

“Handbills, cards, and circulars.—No per- 
son shall throw, cast or distribute or cause or 
permit to be thrown, cast or distributed, any 
handbill circular, card, booklet, placard or 
other advertising matter whatsoever, in or 
upon any street or public place, or in a front 
yard or court yard, or on any stoop, or in 
the vestibule or any hall of any building, or 
in a letterbox therein; provided that nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
or otherwise regulate the delivery of any 
such matter by the United States postal 
service, or prohibit the distribution of sam- 
ple copies of newspapers regularly sold by 
the copy or by annual subscription. This 
section is not intended to prevent the lawful 
distribution of anything other than com- 
mercial and business advertising matter.” 


“Park-School” Plan Helps Reduce 
Annual Bill for Vandalism 


LENCOE, Illinois (6,825), which for- 

merly paid out $7,000 to $10,000 a 
year for park vandalism committed mainly 
by school children, has reduced this loss to 
less than $500 through a “park-school’’ plan 
under which children serve as helpers in park 
work. 

The plan was formulated about 10 years 
ago when the Chicago suburb became owner 
of a 7-acre tract of land next to one of its 
elementary schools. It was decided to use 
the land for a park, and as an experiment 
children from the neighboring school were 
invited to work in the park greenhouse to 
learn how to make cuttings and to set out 
and care for plants. The Glencoe park dis- 
trict was placed in charge of the experiment 
with the school district cooperating. 

So successful was the experiment—and so 
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noticeable the reduction in property destruc- 
tion—that within a few years the park- 
school plan included the other two ele- 
mentary schools in the village, each supplied 
with park land. One of these two school 
parks has become a_ wildflower sanctuary 
which now contains 30,000 wildflowers, 200 
trees, and 3,000 shrubs, all planted and 
tended by Glencoe school children. Last 
summer as a playground project an old log 
cabin was moved into the wildflower park 
to house a nature museum. Display cases 
for the museum were built in the arts and 
crafts department of the schools. The other 
school park is a bird sanctuary. 

Farm land has been added to the park- 
school system, and children of the com- 
munity help raise chickens there. This year 
tomato and cabbage plants for the com- 
munity’s Victory Gardens are being planted 
and tended by the boys and girls. 

Children from kindergarten through high 
school now are included in the park-school 
plan, and the park superintendent acts as 
assistant school superintendent to further the 
cooperative effort. 


Statewide Survey of Local Purchasing 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S half million people 

could save in excess of half a million 
dollars annually if their cities, towns, and 
counties were to adopt sound purchasing 
methods, according to a statewide survey of 
local purchasing recently completed by the 
New Hampshire Federation of Taxpayers 
Associations, Inc. The worst single flaw 
uncovered in present methods was the 
familiar practice of favoring local deal- 
ers at the expense of the general public. 
This practice has been carried to extremes 
in many communities, some cities even pay- 
ing full retail price for items such as coal. 
Inadequate knowledge of the nature of 
equipment needed was also found to be a 
prime cause of wasteful purchasing. It was 
recognized, however, that this weakness is 
one that is likely to be found in any small 
organization. Failure to combine the pur- 
chases of several departments, together with 
a lack of planned purchasing, was also found 
to be responsible for high costs of materials 
and supplies. It was found, for example, that 
the state of New Hampshire paid on the 
average 58 per cent less for its office supplies 
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than did the largest city, Manchester. 

The Federation made several fundamental 
recommendations to the budget committees, 
mayors, and councils of the towns and cities 
of the state. First, it was recommended that 
all responsibility for purchasing should be 
assigned to a single officer or department in 
each jurisdiction. Second, it was recom- 
mended that this purchasing agent should be 
required to buy on bids wherever possible, 
and that he should have authority to com- 
bine the needs of all municipal departments 
to secure quantity prices. Third, the Fed- 
eration recommended prompt payment of 
bills within the discount period. Finally, it 
was recommended that when price, necessary 
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service, and quality are unequal the low bid- 
der should be favored, whether he is a local 
merchant or not, and that only when all these 
factors are equal should any preference be 
given to local vendors. In recognition of the 
difficulty of small local governments in ob- 
taining the services of purchasing agents who 
are technically qualified, it was suggested 
that some public or private officer or agency, 
such as the state purchasing agent, might 
make arrangements to provide technical ad- 
vice and information to local purchasing 
agents—JoHN D. LANGMUIR, executive di- 
rector, New Hampshire Federation of Tax- 
payers Associations, Inc. 





MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,440 in March, 1942, an 11 per 
cent decrease as compared with March, 1941. 
Total deaths for all of 1941 were 16 per cent 
higher than for all of 1940, and for the first 
three months of 1942 traffic deaths were 4 per 
cent less than for the same months in 1941. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 


Source: 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to March 


15, 1942, compared with the average for the 
five predefense years. The cost of living on 
March 15, 1942, the latest date for which figures 
are available, was 15.8 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939; the cost-of-living index was 
98.5 on August 15, 1939 (1935-39 average = 
100), and on March 15, 1942, it had advanced 
to 114.3. The cost-of-living index is based on the 
cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers in large cities. Families 
of wage earners had to spend $1.16 on March 
15 to buy the same things for which they spent 
$1.00 in August, 1939. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.33 per 
cent on May 1, 1942. (Note: This is an index 
of bond yields; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices. Thus a low point on the graph repre- 
sents a favorable market from the point of 
view of city officials, and vice versa.) The Bond 
Buyer’s Index averages yields of bonds of first, 
second, and third grade of 20 large cities. 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Charging the Army for City Services 


EST Coast cities are generally allowing 

the army to use parks and land areas 
without charge, according to the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, but are getting a 
receipt from the commanding officer for the use 
of auditoriums and other facilities. Receipts 
may then be used in making claims to the War 
Department for reimbursement. It is customary 
for cities to bill the Army for water, gas, and 
other utility services used. 


Conservation of Tires 


Los Angeles County, California, has laid up 
nearly 200 of its fleet of 500 cars so that tires 
will be available for automobiles considered 
more essential. Cars of social workers, super- 
intendent of schools, director of parks, road 
department, and the planning commission are 
among those affected. .. . The Tennessee Valley 
Authority has installed governors on all pas- 
senger vehicles except those in the public safety 
service, prohibited the use of TVA cars between 
points served by common carriers, and estab- 
lished limitations on the use of the automobile 
pool and dispatch service. . . . The state of 
Michigan has set up a central garage and dis- 
patching service to pool the use of more than 
200 state-owned automobiles. 


Salvage Methods Used by Cities 


Birmingham, Alabama, through a contract 
with a salvage firm, reclaims from refuse dumps 
and incinerators many thousand pounds of tin 
cans and 60 tons or more of paper, rags, and 
rubber each week. Tucson, Arizona, sells tin 
and metal residue from the incinerator at $2.30 


* Chiefly from new letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


per ton. Tucson also sells scrap metal from the 
city dump, principally old automobile bodies, 
at $1.50 per ton. 


Winning Cities in Health Contest 


Fourteen cities received awards in the 13th 
annual national health conservation contest con- 
ducted jointly by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the American Public 
Health Association. Among the larger cities 
winning awards were Detroit, Hartford, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Reading, and 
Schenectady. The smaller cities winning awards 
were Evanston and LaSalle, Illinois; Greenwich, 
Connecticut; Hackensack, New Jersey; Mad- 
ison and Racine, Wisconsin; Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Water Charges in Larger Cities 


The average resident of a city of over 300,000 
population pays 97 cents a month for 5,000 gal- 
lons of water. Median charges for 3,000 and 
10,000 gallons are 67 cents and $1.88, respec- 
tively. Three cities have a uniform rate per 
1,000 gallons, regardless of the quantity con- 
sumed. These are New York with 20.1 cents, 
Jersey City with 12, and Chicago with 6.8. Nine 
cities have a flat rate for domestic users: Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New York, 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 


Training in City Planning 


A short summer course in city and regional 
planning will be held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology during the three weeks 
beginning Monday, July 13. The program, spon- 
sored jointly by the Institute and the American 
Society of Planning Officials, covers both the 
administrative and technical aspects of plan- 
ning and will be divided into four sections: 
City and Regional Planning, Planning Legisla- 
tion, Planning Administration, and Techniques 
of Planning. The fee for the entire course is 
$55. Applications for participation should be 
sent to Professor Frederick J. Adams, division 
of city planning, M. I. T., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, not later than July 6, 1942. A four- 
year undergraduate curriculum will be inaugu- 
rated in September, 1942. 
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People Vote for City Planning 


Portland, Maine (73,643) has adopted a city 
planning ordinance by a vote of 4,443 to 1,606. 
Portland has had a zoning ordinance for 12 
years. The immediate impetus for the cre- 
ation of a planning commission resulted from 
increased population and the expansion of the 
ship building industry. The Portland planning 
board consists of five members appointed by 
the city council for five-year staggered terms. 
The council has voted the board $10,000 for 
1942. Work has already begun on the prepara- 
tion of a master plan. 


Suspension of City Building Codes 


At least three cities (Portland, Oregon; Den- 
ver, Colorado; and Berkeley, California) have 
adopted ordinances suspending the building, 
electrical, and plumbing codes for the duration 
of the present emergency, and allowing the use 
of substitute materials and methods (see PuB- 
Lic MANAGEMENT, February, 1942, p. 53 and 
March, 1942, p. 85). A discussion of the rea- 
sons making necessary the emergency suspension 
of city building, electrical, and plumbing ordi- 
nances because of material shortages created 
by the war program, together with a model 
ordinance on this subject, is contained in report 
No. 83 just issued by the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers (page 156 this issue). 


Cities Subject to Price Ceilings 


The Court of Common Pleas of Toledo on 
April 6 issued an order enjoining the city of 
Toledo from selling its streetcar rails, which had 
been taken up in a repaving project, to the 
highest bidder whose bid was in excess of the 
maximum price fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration for scrap rail. The court held 
that the state law requiring sale to the highest 
bidder was subject to the price ceiling order 
issued by OPA. 


No Traffic Fatalities 


There were no traffic fatalities in Arlington 
County, Virginia (57,040), for the year ending 
March 1. Winnetka, Illinois (12,430), on Feb- 
ruary 10 entered its fourth year without a 
traffic fatality. 


Regulating Trailer Camps 


The Supreme Court of Ohio on April 1 held 
in Renker v. Village of Brooklyn that an ordi- 
nance regulating trailer camps was not discrimi- 
natory by reason of imposing certain restrictions 
on the owners and guests of trailer camps which 
were not made applicable to the other residents 
of the municipality. The ordinance required 


owners of motor vehicle trailer camps to main- 
tain a daily registration record of all guests, 
limited parking of trailers to 60 days, and pro- 
hibited a returning to any camp within the 
Village for 90 days. 


Accounting for Utilities 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has issued to 
municipalities and organizations distributing its 
power a 93-page manual of accounts which was 
adopted from the Federal Power Commission’s 
accounting system for Class C and D electric 
utilities. Municipal officials may obtain a copy 
of this manual without charge upon request to 
the Comptroller, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Accounting for Municipal Airports 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has pre- 
pared five schedules for municipal airport ac- 
counting: two schedules set forth capital in- 
vestment and the source of fund; two others 
show revenues and expense according to uni- 
form classification; and the fifth schedule deals 
with “cumulative capital operations.” All five 
schedules are printed in the April 1 issue of the 
Civil Aeronautics Journal, which is published 
by the CAA. 


Sources of Municipal Revenue 


A number of Virginia cities, according to a 
study made by the League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, license tourist homes at various rates 
ranging from $5 to $25 a year. .. . The Ken- 
tucky legislature has authorized cities to raise 
maximum wholesale liquor license fees from 
$2,000 to $4,000. . . . Cities in New York State, 
under a new 1942 law, may tax utilities one 
per cent of gross receipts and put the receipts 
of this tax in a general fund. Until this year 
the receipts from this tax were limited to relief 
purposes. 


City Income Tax Brings Record Return 


Philadelphia’s one and one-half per cent tax 
on earned income has brought in $21,552,294 
during the 12-month period ending March 31, 
1942, an average of $1,796,000 a month. About 
85 per cent of the total payments received by 
the city have been received from employers who 
deduct the tax from employee payrolls, 13 per 
cent from persons engaged in professions and 
in unincorporated businesses, and about 2 per 
cent was paid by employees directly to the city. 
The superior court of Pennsylvania on March 
30 ruled that Philadelphia’s income tax applies 
to federal employees working in the city and in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 








Leaves of Absence for Employees 


Racine, Wisconsin, recently passed an ordi- 
nance under which leaves of absence granted to 
police and firemen entering the armed services 
or engaging in other national defense work will 
last until 40 days after discharge or release from 
such service. The employee’s status as to pen- 
sion, civil service, and seniority is frozen during 
the leave period. No rights to pension benefits 
can accrue to any employee or to his beneficiary 
during the leave of absence. Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, grants leaves of absence to any official or 
employee who enters the military service, and 
the first month of such leave is with full pay. 


Control of Traffic Lights in Blackouts 


Seattle, Washington, has taken steps to con- 
nect the city’s 572 illuminated danger signals, 
island beacons, warning lights, and lighted stop 
signs to a multiple system of street lighting con- 
trol from a central station so that during a 
blackout all of this equipment, exclusive of 
traffic signals, can be darkened by pulling a 
switch for street lights. Seattle’s traffic signals 
will be hooded to prevent overhead visibility, 
and illumination of such lights will be reduced 
60 or 70 per cent through the installation of 
additional resistance devices in the signal serv- 
ice line. 
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Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Governmental Group — New York, May 
25-28. ' 

American Society of Planning Officials — 
Indianapolis, May 25-28. 

National Association of Tax Administrators 
— Des Moines, Iowa, June 7-10. 


National Association of Housing Officials — 
Los Angeles, June 10-13. 

American Water Works Association — Chi- 
cago, June 21-25. 

American Library Association — Milwaukee, 
June 21-27. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association — 
Buffalo, June 22-25. 

National Education Association — Denver, 
June 28-July 2. 

International City Managers’ Association — 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 
American Public Works Association—Cleve- 

land, Ohio, October 18-21. 
American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
Illinois, October 21-23. 














The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














THE Municrpat YEAR Book, 1942. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
editors. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
May, 1942. 685pp. $8.50 postpaid. 

This Year Book presents, in addition to its 
regular features, the results of the first com- 
prehensive survey of local defense councils in 
the United States. Another new feature is a 
special three-color section of maps of the 48 
states, showing counties, cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. Other new sections include data on kind 
and extent of salary and wage increases for 
municipal employees, organization of city plan- 
ning agencies, municipally operated off-street 
parking lots and parking meters, refuse collec- 
tion charges and sewer rentals, and data on 
governmental units in the country’s 140 metro- 
politan districts. This volume is indispensable 
to municipal officials. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC SERV- 
1cE. Report of a Committee of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, Gordon R. Clapp, chairman. The 
Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1942. 246pp. $3. 

This report analyzes the problems of estab- 
lishing a working relationship with employee 
groups in the public service, and stresses the 
need for an open-minded approach. Chapter 
titles are: Employee Relations and the Public 
Administrator; Organized Government Em- 
ployees; The Government as Employer; Poli- 
cies Regarding Employee Organization; Areas 
of Collective Dealing; The Role of Personnel 
Agency; and Conclusions. A liberal attitude is 
taken toward employee organizations and their 
activities. This. volume is one of a series of 
reports on major aspects of public personnel 
administration. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


RECENT COUNCIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS 
AND DrrEcTORY OF CoUNCIL-MANAGER CIT- 
ies. International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
l6pp. $1. 

A Stupy oF MUNICIPAL SERVICE AND FINANCE; 
Town oF Monrcratr, New Jersey. The 


Princeton Surveys, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1942. 33pp. 
DEFENSE 


Cit1zEN’s GUIDE FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Los 
Angeles City Defense Council, Los Angeles. 
1942. 39pp. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE, PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT. 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 68pp. 25 cents. 

OPERATING MANUAL FOR WINNETKA DEFENSE 
COUNCIL ORGANIZATION FOR CIVILIAN PRO- 
TECTION. Edmund B. Bartlett, Civilian Pro- 
tection Coordinator, Winnetka, Illinois. 1942. 
30pp. 

PROTECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND SCHOOL 
Property. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 1lpp. 5 cents. 

SUGGESTED REGULATIONS FOR THEATERS FOR 
BLackouTts—AIR Rarips (CoNcERT HALLts— 
ALL ENCLOSED AMUSEMENT PLACcEs). Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
11pp. 

(1) Victory GARDENS. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication 483. 11pp. 
5 cents. (2) GumpE For PLANNING LOCAL 
Victory GARDEN Procram. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 13pp. 10 cents. (3) City Home 
GARDEN. Department of Agriculture, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1044. 30pp. 5 cents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1942. 


FINANCE 


THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM OF THE ATLANTIC 
City AupiTor1tuM. By Irving Tenner. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942. 8pp. 15 cents. 

ASSESSING FOR TAXATION IN NEW York STATE. 
Joint Legislative Committee on Assessing and 
Reviewing, New York State Legislature, 
Albany. 1942. 469pp. 

THE Economic Crisis FACING MUNICIPALITIES. 
Entire issue of Municipal Finance, May, 
1942. Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. Sipp. 50 
cents. 

FINANCIAL Statistics oF Cities: 1939. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 30pp. 10 cents. 


(1) FrnanctnG GOVERNMENT IN MICHIGAN. 
By Robert S. Ford and Albert Waxman. 
313pp. $1. (2) STATE SUPERVISION OF LOCAL 
BorROWING. 41pp. 10 cents. Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Ittinois Assessors’ MANUAL, 1942. Illinois 
Tax Commission, 33 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 1942. 412pp. 

INFORMATION REGARDING THE LEVYING OF A 
Tax oN Tourist Homes tn VARIOUS VIR- 
GINIA CiTres. League of Virginia Municipal- 
ities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 
1942. 3pp. 25 cents. 

MICROFILM FOR PuBLic Recorps. Research De- 
partment, Kansas Legislative Council, Topeka. 
1942. 1l1pp. 


HEALTH 


(1) DistripuTION oF HOSPITALS AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONAL FaciLities. (2) Use oF Hos- 
PITAL FaciLities. Vital Statistics — Special 
Reports. Entire issue for March 2 and 4, 
1942. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 

HospitaL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. Issue of 
March 28, 1942, pp. 1053-1142. 

STtaTE MILK AND Datry LEGISLATION. Work 
Projects Administration, Washington, D.C. 
1941. 595pp. $1.50. 


HOUSING 


PLANNING FOR HARTFORD’S FUTURE; A REPORT 
ON PROTECTION AND CONTROL OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE PHYSICAL WEALTH OF HARTFORD. 
Housing Authority, Hartford, Connecticut. 
1941. 49pp. 

THE District oF COLUMBIA EMERGENCY RENT 
ACT AND THE RENT PROVISIONS OF THE 
EMERGENCY PricE ContTrROL AcT OF 1942. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. April 6, 1942. 
llpp. 25 cents. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SURVEY OF HovusiInG ConpI- 
TIONS IN THE LOUISVILLE DEFENSE AREA. 
Louisville Times and Courier Journal, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. January 21, 1942. 33pp. 


LEGAL 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND MUNICIPAL LEGAL 
SERVICES: THE CurIcaco LAw DEPARTMENT. 
By Robert W. Siebenschuh. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
58pp. $1.50. 

LEGAL PROBLEMS INVOLVING CIVILIAN PROTEC- 
TION Workers. The American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
April 20, 1942. 17pp. 
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LIBRARY 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
By Nell A. Unger and others. American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 1942. 47pp. 

(1) REGIONAL AND District Lipraries. Com- 
piled by Julia Wright Merrill. 41pp. 75 cents. 
(2) REGIONAL LipraRyY CAsE StupIEs. By 
Carleton B. Joeckel and others. 26pp. (3) 
REGIONAL AND District Liprary Laws. Com- 
piled by Julia Wright Merrill. 67pp. 75 
cents. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1942. 

SURVEY OF BUTLER PuBLic Liprary. Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League, Community Building, 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 1941. 38pp. $1. 

Unit Costs IN A SELECTED Group oF HIGH- 
ScHOOL LiprariEs. By Mary Evalyn Crooks- 
ton. United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 36pp. 10 cents. 


PERSONNEL 

How To Orcanize Group HEALTH PLANs. By 
Martin W. Brown and others. Joint Commit- 
tee of Twentieth Century Fund and the Good 
Will Fund and Medical Administration Serv- 
ice, 31 Milk Street, Boston. 1942. 72pp. 
25 cents. 

PusLtic EMPLOYMENT AND THE War; A FUNC- 
TIONAL ANALYsIS. By C. E. Rightor. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 1942. 90pp. 

WarTIME POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Civit Service Commission. Civil Service 
Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
April, 1942. 25 cents. 


PLANNING 


GUIDES FOR Post-WAR PLANNING. National 
Planning Asociation, 1721 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 3lpp. 25 cents. 

A Lonc-RANGE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS. Mayor, City of Macon, Georgia. 
January, 1942. 48pp. 

MINUTES OF CITY PLANNING DEPARTMENT; 
43p ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF LEAGUE OF 
CALIFORNIA CITIES, OcToBER 13-16, 1941. 
League, 458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
1941. 56pp. 

NATIONAL REsouRCES DEVELOPMENT, REPORT 
FOR 1942. National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C. 1942. 227pp. 55 
cents. 

PLAN AND REPORT OF MAJOR THOROUGHFARES 
AND COLLECTOR STREETS, ARLINGTON COUNTY, 
VirciIniA. Arlington County Planning Com- 
mission, Arlington, Virginia. 36pp. 

PosTWAR PLANNING IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By 
George B. Galloway. Twentieth Century 
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Fund, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 1942, 
158pp. 60 cents. 

JRBAN PLANNING AND PuBLic OPINION; A 
Pitot Stupy. Bureau of Urban Research, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1942. 36pp. 50 cents. 


POLICE 


MUNICIPAL POLICE IN WARTIME VIRGINIA. By 
George A. Warp. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University, Virginia. 1942. 16pp. 

THE St. Louis Potice Survey. Governmental 
Research Institute, 769 Paul Brown Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 1942. 133pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

EMERGENCY SUSPENSION OF MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
ING, ELECTRICAL, AND PLUMBING ORDINANCES 
BECAUSE OF MATERIAL SHORTAGES CREATED 
BY THE WAR PROGRAM—MODEL ORDINANCE 
ANNOTATED. National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. April, 1942. $2.00. 

THe Pustic Works ENGINEER’S YEAR BOok, 
1942. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 387pp. 
$3.50. 

SMOKE ABATEMENT; WHAT Has BEEN DONE 
AND Is BEING Done Topay To ABATE THIS 
Nuisance. By L. Vernon Briggs. Old Corner 
Book Store, Inc., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
1941. 175pp. $2.50. 

Two Hunprep Ways TO REDUCE ENGINEERING 
AND MAINTENANCE Costs IN HOoTELs, Hos- 
PITALS, APARTMENTS AND INSTITUTIONS. By 
A. N. Brent, and others. The Dahls, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 1942. 144pp. $1.00. 


RECREATION 

(1) 1941 YearBook; PARK AND RECREATION 
Procress. 92pp. 40 cents. (2) Park UsE 
STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATION. 49pp. 20 
cents. By National Park Service. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 79TH ANNUAL CHICAGO 


RECREATION’ CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 18, 
1941. 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


1941. 107pp. 
TRAFFIC 


THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF SAFETY 
CONFERENCES. National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 16pp. 

War TRAFFIC ContROL. United States Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 1942. 
19pp. 

WreckorbD. The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 1942. 36pp. 
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UTILITY 

An ANALYSIS OF STATE LAWS DESIGNED TO 
Errect Economic CONTROL OF THE MARKET 
MiLk INpustry. By Edward L. Rada. Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis. 1941. 72pp. 
50 cents. 

Tue Locat StructuRE oF MILK PRICES IN 
New HAmpsHireE Markets. By Alan Mac- 
Leod. Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 


versity of New Hampshire, Durham. 1941. 
60pp. 
SEWER SYSTEMS AND SEWAGE TREATMENT 


PLANTS. Stream Pollution Investigations Sta- 
tion, United States Public Health Service, 
East Third and Kilgour Streets, Cincinnati. 
1941. 49 parts. Variously paged. 

(1) TyprcaL Gas Bitts: Cities oF 50,000 
POPULATION AND OvER, MARCH 1, 1941. 19pp. 
(2) TypicaL Gas BILLS FoR NEW ENGLAND 
States, Marcu 1, 1941. By Federal Power 
Commission. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 

WATER CHARGES IN THE 30 LARGEST UNITED 
States Cities. Barcus, Kindred & Company, 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. April 1, 
1942. Opp. 
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WELFARE 

CRIME, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND PREVENT- 
ABLE DISEASE IN THE West END oF CIN- 
CINNATI. The Cincinnatus Association, 900 
Traction Building. Cincinnati. 1942. 23pp. 

PREVENTING CRIMINAL CAREERS. By Leonard V. 
Harrison. New York Community Service So- 
ciety, 105 East 22 Street, New York. 1941. 
46pp. 10 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FoURTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF JUVENILE COURT 
Jupces or America. The Association, 506 
Wellman Building, Jamestown, New York. 
1942. 

PUBLIC WELFARE AND WAR Services; A BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
llpp. 20 cents. 

PuBLic WELFARE Directory, 1942. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street. Chicago. 1942. 219pp. $1.50. 

SocIAL SECURITY YEARBOOK FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1940. United States Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 1941. 347pp. 70 
cents. 








Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 

















POSITIONS OPEN 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT. Junior Executive and 

Administrative Officer, $2.600 to $4,600; 
Production Executive, $4,600 to $8,000; and 
Executive and Administrative Officer, $5,600 to 
$8,000. Duties and minimum qualifications for 
each of these three positions are set forth in 
recruiting circulars 18, 20, and 17, respectively, 
issued on April 3, 1942, by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Written tests are 
not required. Applicants’ qualifications will be 
judged from the review of sworn statements as 
to the experience, education, and training, and 
on corroborative evidence secured by the Com- 
mission. The necessary application forms may 
be obtained at any first or second class post 
office, or from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Applications 
for each position will be accepted until the 


needs of the service have been met. 

West View, PENNSYLVANIA (7,215). City 
Manager. The borough council has adopted an 
ordinance providing for the appointment of a 
manager, “registered engineer and land sur- 
veyor,” for a two-year term. Salary $3,600. 
Apply to Councilman C. C. Stranger, 360 Ridge- 
wood Avenue, West View. 

STOUGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS (8,632). City 
Manager. The promotion of B. L. Winslow to 
Bennington, Vermont, leaves this position va- 
cant. Probable salary $4.000 to $4,500. Send 
applications to Clerk, Board of Selectmen. 

MANISTIQUE, MicuHiGAN (5,399). City Man- 
ager. P. H. Beauvais, manager since 1936, re- 
signed on April 13. According to Mayor Louis 
Tebo, a registered civil engineer with previous 
manager experience is preferred. Salary from 
$2,600 to $3,000. 
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MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA (4,847). City APPOINTMENTS 
Manager. The city council has adopted the man- WILLIAM J. DEEGAN, JrR., city manager of 
ager plan by ordinance. Applicants should have DeLand, Florida, for the past year, has been 
training and experience in public administration. appointed assistant director of industrial and VOL. 
Starting salary from $3,000 to $3,600 a year. material resources of the Florida State Defense — 
Send applications to Will Falley, city clerk. Council. Mr. Deegan previously had ‘been as- 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Training Specialist, sistant city engineer of Miami Beach for ten 
$2,600 to $5,600 a year. For detailed statement years and later served as city manager of Fer- 
of duties and qualifications and application nandina, Florida, for three years. 
forms to be filed see circular No. 199, unassem- Joun P. HorrMan, Jr., city clerk and auditor Exc 
bled, issued January 19, 1942, by the United of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, since 1927, was . 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, appointed city manager of Two Rivers to suc- eal 
D. C. Applications will be accepted until fur- ceed Harry W. Knight, who resigned to accept E 
ther notice. a position with the War Production Board. 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA. Junior administra- GeorGE F. Lippe, city manager of Muskegon Loc: 
tive assistant, $127 to $159 a month. College Heights, Michigan, since May, 1933, has been frier 
degree with at least 20 hours of credit in the appointed city manager of Muskegon, Mich- conf 
social sciences, preferably in public administra- _ igan. eclif 
tion. Residence requirements waived. Persons ArTHUR S. Owens, former assistant state legit 
selected will be assigned to various administra- supervisor of education in the trade and indus- resp 
tive offices of the city government as need trial department, has been appointed city man- v 
arises. Applications will be received until fur- ager of Portsmouth, Virginia. fri 
ther notice, and ratings will be based upon B. L. WINSLow, city manager of Stoughton, _ 
appraisal of educational background and may Massachusetts, since 1922, has been appointed Stal 
include other factors at the discretion of the the first city manager of Bennington, Vermont. plai 
personnel director. Application forms and fur- Mr. Winslow has been continuously in the pub- shai 
ther information can be obtained from the San _ lic service since 1900, having served the cities at 
Diego Civil Service Commission, Room 453, of Brockton, Massachusetts, and Akron, Ohio, in sho! 
City and County Building, San Diego, California. various engineering positions. T 
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HILE we are saving democracy in the world, let’s be sure we preserve it here “0 
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at home and make it do its job efficiently and effectively. That’s the essence the 

of what we’re fighting for. Only in those places where it has been too inefficient sta 
to do the job at hand has democracy collapsed. unc 
— : , of 

Local, county, state governments have steadily improved—there simply is no com- jus 
parison between their quality today and 48 years ago when the NATIONAL ref 
MUNICIPAL LEAGUE was established as the focal point of efforts by far-sighted of 
citizens, public officials, administrative technicians, and political scientists to find ; 
practical solutions of the problems of democratic government. - 
V 

The Modél City Charter (revised 1941 for the fifth time), which has had more of 
influence on the improvement of local government than any other single document, of 
is just one of many model laws, administrative systems, studies, and pamphlets 
issued by the League. TI 
For free list of Current Publications and descriptive folder write to 
at 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE sp 

299 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY st 
to 


























